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CHAPTER XIII. 
ONLY GOSSIP. 


Stitt and quiet, like most old cathedral cities, York had relapsed 
into its usual repose, after the excitement and turmoil of the assizes- 
and race week. 

The month of August was over, and the King’s gold cup, or 
rather the hundred guineas substituted for it, had been won—noble 
racers and dapper little jockeys had disappeared from the scene. 
The assizes had been held, and barristers with flowing gowns and 
horsehair wigs with dancing pigtails, no longer haunted the streets 
in and about castle gate and the courts. All the gaieties, too, were 
over, and the assize ball; so eagerly looked forward to by the fair 
maidens of York, was now a thing of the past. 

The detachment of the First Lancashire’s had returned from 
Easingwold to York, and the old banker, Mr. Norris and his wife, 

come to pay a visit to theirson. The latter was now the 
father of a fine little boy of some three months old, and occupied 
with his wife, lodgings in Little Lake Street, a quiet thoroughfare, 
narrow and dusky at all times, from the shadows of the tall, old 
houses on either side; sombre brick buildings, with the entrance- 
doors in deep recesses, approach direct from the street by one or 
two stone steps. Just beyond the house where Norris lodged was 
the Minster yard, and from their windows they could see the fine 
old cathedral, the two pinnacled Western Towers, and the Lantern 
Tower umdecorated, but grand and imposing in its very bareness 
and simplicity. 
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The banker and his wife sojourned in Blake Street, at Etridge’s 
Inn, a pleasant, roomy old family hotel; and here the two were 
seated after breakfast one warm September morning, a few days 
after their arrival in York. The room they occupied was to the 
back of the inn, and beneath the windows and on every side, there 
were pleasant views of fine gardens full of shady trees, radiant 
flower-beds, and wide-spreading plots of green turf—a pleasant con- 
trast, this, to the dull sombre street in front. 

Robert had just called to pay his morning visit, and to make an 
apology for the non-arrival of his young wife, who usually accom. 
panied him. Never very strong, she seemed to have become 
still more delicate since the birth of her child. This matter was 
discussed for some little time, with anxious solicitude by Mrs, 
Norris, for though she had at first been opposed to her son’s 
marriage, yet when it had once taken place, she put aside her pre. 
possessions, and behaved in the kindest and most affectionate 
manner to her daughter-in-law. When this disquieting topic had 
been duly discussed, Mrs. Norris took up another, which had also 
given her some uneasiness. 

“Well, now, Robert, tell me about Piers, how is he going on? 
It is truly shocking to think that nearly a year has elapsed, and 
that this sad difference between mother and son should not yet be 
made wp. They are two haughty spirits; one must make the first 
step towards a reconciliation, and yet neither will—of course, it 
ought to be Piers. He has really behaved very badly, and his 
mother in such broken and failing health! why he may never see 
her again alive; as to poor Teresa, I really think I pity her the 
most—she has wasted away to a shadow, and you can see that all 
her cheerfulness is forced ; and yet she is so uncomplaining, so un- 
selfish, always putting aside her own griefs to try and soften those 
of others. She deserved a better fate than to have met with such a 
man as Piers, who has thrown her love to the winds. I have no 
patience with him, and I shall tell him so if he comes here this 
morning.” 

“My dear mother, you know Piers of old,’’ replied Norris ; ‘‘ if 
you begin to rate at him he will only make a Jow bow and wish you 
avery good morning. There will be less chance than ever of a 
reconciliation if he thinks his mother has commissioned her friend 
to meddle in the matter.”’ 

“If he thought that, Robert, he would be making a very great 
mistake,”’ observed the old lady ; ‘‘ for Monica is very bitter, and if 
I only mention his name, she interrupts me directly, and says 
‘never speak of him,’ and then, of course, that poor Teresa looks 
heartbroken. Ido so pity her; she spends all her spare hours at 
that old Water Tower, and most dismal it must be to sit moping 
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¢here and thinking over the past; and thinking of Piers, of 
course.” 

“ As to Teresa,”’ said Robert, rather stiffly, ‘‘ she has not acted 
with all the sense and prudence I once gave her credit for. I am 

ised at a woman of such discernment falling in love with a 
man like Thorold—a man beneath her, I consider, in intellect. He 
is showy and fascinating, but though we are, and always have been, 
close friends, I cannot allow that he has any great or shining parts. 
Now Teresa is a clever woman, and she would have shown better 
judgment in fixing her affections on some more kindred spirit.”” 

Here Norris paused, but he looked more than he said, and Mrs. 
Norris understood those looks, and comprehended that they signified . 
“here am I, an infinitely better man than Thorold, I offered my- 
self to Teresa, and she refused me. I don’t rejoice in the misfor- 
tunes of my friends, but still I cannot feel altogether so sorry as I 
ought to do, perhaps, for this breach between the woman I once . 
loved and the man who succeeded where I failed.”’ 

From certain words which Robert had now and then let drop, 
Mrs. Norris suspected that her son had made an offer of marriage to 
Teresa and had been rejected, and thus it was that she was able to 
interpret his looks on the present occasion. All further discussion 
as to the merits or demerits of Teresa were stayed, however, by the 
entrance of Thorold, whom the old lady, guided by her son’s advice, 
received with her usual affection and warmth. 

“ Piers,’’ began the banker, in a jocular tone, “ have you heard 
how things are going on at Fishguard? In the July of last year 
we had terrible reports of two daring smugglers, who ventured 
abont.in broad daylight ; one of them a most disreputable.looking 
fellow, with a very suspicious coat—’' and here Mr. Norris paused 
and laughed heartily, and looked at his son. 

‘*T have heard no news of smugglers, lately,’’ replied Thorold, 
following up the old banker’s lead ; “‘ but what did you think of the 
horse poisoning at Boroughbridge, and the escape of that miscreant 
in fustians ?”’ 

Robert joined in the general laugh at this allusion to the scrape 
he had got into whilst on detachment at Easingwold ; but when the 
laughter was over Mrs. Norris assumed a rather serious air, and 
turning to her son, began a lecture on dress, more to the amuse- 
ment of Thorold than his friend, one of whose foibles was an utter 
disregard as to personal appearance. 

“My dear Robert,’’ said the old lady, in a tone of plaintive 
reproof, “I could wish, and I um sure it must be the desire of your 
estimable young wife, that you would pay a little more attention 
to your exterior. This last affair, to my mind, has gone beyond a 
joke ; to be dragged like a malefactor Lefore a magistrate,’’ added 
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Mrs. Norris, severely, “is, I think, a disgrare and a scandal, con. 
sidering that you are of one of the oldest families in Chester, we do 
not expect to find a gentleman in fustian clothes.”’ 

** Well, my dear mother,’”’ answered Robert, in a tone of slight 
irritation, ‘‘had I affected the gay attire of my friend Piers, J 
might still have been arrested for the horse-poisoning, merely from 
my proximity to the stables, for there are such gentry as swell 
mobsmen.”’ 

**'Whatever you may say, Robert,”’ replied the old lady, I 
maintain that a decent exterior in your position and rank of life is 
not only advisable, but necessary. However, do not let us quarrel 
about it ; only I hope you will oblige me in this respect, my dear 
son, by dressing a little better. I have brought you a present 
from Chester, and I will send the parcel to your house this after. 
noon. You will fiud in it a full suit of clothes, a blue coat and 
pantaloons and two buff waistcoats ; now do get them well made, 
and buy a new hat to wear with them. There are two coats anda 
waistcoat and some small clothes for your servant, and also for 
yourself a pair of black silk and two pair of buff leather breeches.” 

“In the halcyon days of courting, Bob, you had a great predi- 
lection for leather breeches,”’ said Thorold, smiling. 

“Now that I have a wife and child,’’ replied Robert, in a 
dignified tone, ‘‘ I have something of more consequence to think of 
than leather breeches. But,’’ he added, turning to Mrs. Norris, 
“T thank you very much, my dear mother, for your kind present. 
I know I am not very particular about my dress, and it shames me 
that I should cause you a moment’s concern about a matter which 
I might so easily remedy.”’ 

**Ah, friend Robert,’’ observed Thorold, in a tone of some 
emotion, ‘‘ you must be a happy man when you reflect how trivial 
and slight are the occasions fur concern that you have given to the 
woman who suckled you at her breast; you have not added one 
grey hair to her head, or brought one line of care to her face.”’ 

** My dear Piers,’’ said the old banker, “‘ to see our faults is one 
great step towards amendment. You make me hope, by what you 
have just said, that the breach we all deplore will soon be filled up.” 

“Perhaps I shall ask your mediation some day,’’ replied 
Thorold. ‘ However, for the present, we will waive this unpleasant 
topic, and turn from my affairs to your’s, or rather Robert’s. I 
know he wants to advise with you on the all-important subject of 
his boy’s name—you know, of course, that I am to be his son’s 
godfather.” : 

**Oh, we have had some correspondence by letter upon that 
point,’ answered the old banker, smiling. ‘‘ Mrs. Norris wishes 
the child to be called Oliver. As for me, I am really quite indifferent 
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as to what name my little grandson may bear. I have, perhaps, a 
slight preference for Peter ; but, at the same time, I have a decided 
objection to two Christian names, and I do not think that Oliver 
will couple well with Peter, or any other name; in short, I would 
have it a whole Oliver or none.”’ 

‘¢ Oliver Peter,’’ ejaculated Piers, ‘‘ that certainly doesn’t sound 
very euphonious. Poor Robert has had a dreadful time of it over 
this name. I know the laird of Glenalmond sent him a list to 
choose from, comprising the names of some of the reputed Scottish 
kings, Grimus, Fincormacus, Mogaldus, and a dozen others that I 
cannot remember : I think he wavered over Amberkelchus.”’ 

‘Why, surely, Robert, you never thought of giving the child 
such an outlandish name?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Norris, with uplifted 
hands. 

‘Only one of Thorold’s inventions,’’ replied her son. 

“Well, but Robert,’’ resumed the banker, ‘‘ your desire to 
please every one in this respect puts me in mind of the fable of the 
old man and his ass. But, to turn to another subject, what have 
you done about the inoculation? Your mother and I would have 
preferred the old mode rather than the vaccine method, thinking it 
to be both surer and safer; however, you, as the parent, must be 
the best judge.” 

“Tf he isn’t he ought to be,”’ interposed Thorold ; ‘‘ for to my 
certain knowledge he has done nothing since he returned from that 
ill-starred expedition to Boroughbridge, via Easingwold, but study 
folios and voluminous treatises on the subject.” 

“Talking of folios, Robert,’’ interrupted the banker, “ what 
made you send to me for that old book of ‘ Baptiste Porta ?’ 
Really, my dear son, with a wife and child and nurse to move 
about with, | would advise you not to encumber yourself with a 
library, too.’’ 

“Oh, that is the queer old book he pores over into the small 
hours of the night,”’ said Thorold. 

‘Tt is a very learned and interesting work if you would only 
take the trouble to read it,’’ replied Robert, rather severely. 

“There is no need; I have heard it already, at second-hand, 
from you, Bob—Why, Mrs. Norris,’ he added, turning to that 

y, ‘‘ your son has made himself acquainted with the characters 
of all the officers in our regiment, and the Lord knows who else, by 
morally dissecting, with the aid of the defunct Porta, their eyes, 
Hoses, mouths, and I wot not what else besides. Major has 
little hollow eyes, therefore he is a deceitful man, vide Baptiste 
Porta ; Ensign , has a hooked nose like a crow’s, and, there- 
fore has the impudence of a crow, and is equally prone to thieving, 
vide same authority; Lieutenant Norris has a very long head, a 
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sign of great impudence, according to our Italian author ; so his 
exploits at Fishguard and Boroughbridge are not to be wondered at.” 

** Well, I consider that book a most abominable work,’ ex. 
claimed Mrs. Norris, with some vehemence. ‘‘ The idea of any 
person sitting down to draw comparisons between human faces and 
those of brute beasts! and then giving illustrations of one man with 
a face like a cat, and another with a‘ face like a monkey! I think 
the man might have employed his time to much better purpose.” 

“Your favourite, Teresa,’’ said Norris, with a laugh, ‘‘ lauds 
Porta up to the skies whenever she goes to the Water Tower.”’ 

‘Oh, nonsense !’’ replied Mrs. Norris, ‘‘ I don’t believe it ; what 
can she know of him ?”’ 

“Well, not much, perhaps; only she almost ranks him with 
one of her saints, since I told her that he invented the camera. 
But be that as it may,”’ continued Norris, ‘‘ there are very excellent 
remarks in the book, and I have derived considerable information 
and instruction from it. Now in speaking of nurses for children, 
he gives some very judicious hints. He says the minds of such 
persons should be as free as possible from vicious passions ; and, he 
goes on to say, this rule prevails in the brute creation, for if lambs 
are suckled by goats, the wool ef the former will become harder, and 
so if goats are suckled by lambs, the goats’ hair will be softer; and 
Scotus, he adds, tells us of a boy who was nursed by a goat, who, 
when he grew up, walked with bounds like a goat, and gnawed the 
bark of trees.”’ 

“Come, Robert, that will do for the present,’’ remarked the 
banker, laughing at the latter part of his son’s speech; ‘‘ it will 
take some time to digest that.”’ 

Well, I should like to keep the book for awhile, father, ifyou 
have no objection,’’ replied Robert. 

“*'You are quite welcome, my dear son—but I only would not 
have you incommode yourself with too much luggage ; you will find 
it tiresome, in your frequent removals. Where do you think you 
will be ordered to next ?’’ 

“* The regiment, at present, is dispersed all along the sea coast,” 
replied Robert, ‘‘ to protect it from smugglers ; but——”’ 

“A capital arrangement, is it not?’ interposed Thorold, 
jestingly ; “‘ considering our real characters, as discovered at Fish- 
guard—set a thief to catch a thief, you know the old adage, Mr. 
Norris.”’ 

“Very true,’’ answered the banker; ‘‘so we may expect to 
hear of some wonderful captures of cognac and real lace ; but what 
part of the sea-coast will you be likely to be sent to, Robert ?’’ 

*“*To Scarborough, most probably, which I rather regret ; for it 
ia extravagantly dear at this season.” 
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“Oh, but ultimately cur destination will be Scotland,’’ ob. 
served Thorold. | 

“ Flora will be much pleased at that,’’ said Mrs. Norris. 
“And so is her husband,” remarked Piers, ‘‘his geologising 


jacket will be in constant request ; indeed, I look forward, myself, 


with no small pleasure, to innumerable excursions amongst the 
hills. I shall sketch, while he makes notes and break stones. We 
will send you some specimens of our joint labours.” 

“You are planning plenty of work,”’ said the old banker. 

“T wish all my days had been so well employed,” replied 
Thorold, a touch of bitterness mingling with the usual cheerful tone 
of his voice ; ‘then I should not have to brood over recollections of 
the past, which embitter the present. However, I am always tread. 
ing on this hateful ground, which I ought to avoid rather than 
approach. Mrs. Norris, what say you to a walk on the walls this 
fine morning ?”’ 

“*T should like it very much,”’ replied the old lady, as she pre- 
pared to accompany the two young men; “ Norris, I know, will 
prefer to remain within doors for awhile, to read his paper. I 
always so much enjoy a walk round our own walls.”’ 

“Oh, but you will not be able to walk round the walls here, 
they are impassable in some places ; the people of York do not keep. 
their walls in as good order and repair as we Cestrians do ours: in 
fact, they have been neglected since General Fairfax and his Round. 
heads thundered away at them with their artillery, and shattered 
them about the ears of the citizens.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FIELD DAY. 


THE corn-fields on the slopes surrounding the valley in which 
the old town of Haddington reposes were growing yellow with the 
coming harvest, and the brightness of the summer morning was 
upon them; but the summits of the beautiful Lammermuir hills. 
were barely visible, from the bluish haze, which the sun had not 
yet quite dispersed. In the town itself there was light and shadow 
mingled; a depth of cool shade under the wide-spreading leafy 
branches of the giant old elms and beeches that overshadowed the 
gable ends and quaint red-tiled roofs of the cottages scattered about 
the entrance to the old town, and a broad flood of light on the wide 
and roughly-paved thoroughfare of Court Street. 

The houses on either side the street looked still and quiet. 
enough ; hardly a face to be seen at the casements lying far back in 
those deep recesses. No wonder, for Jacky Hayes, the celebrated 
drummer of the First Royal Lancashire Militia, had drawn almost. 
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very man, woman, and child from the cool shelter of their houses 
into the glaring heat of the sunlit street to listen to his drumming, 
and see his performance with his drumsticks. 

Jacky Hayes was standing at the door of the old “ Bay Horse” 
inn. A quaint, rambling building was this, long and irregular, 
one storey high, with a very steep roof; walls rough-cast and 
washed yellow, and the green leaves of some creeping plant twining 
round the low doorway where Jacky stood, with the signboard por. 
traying an impossible horse above his head. At the drummer's 
elbowestood the landlord, while the whole staff of domestics loitered 
-on the narrow, spiral stone staircase in the background, and in the 
street in front, a confused assemblage of all classes, ranks, and 
station, were admiring and gaping. Rich Mr. Miller, the banker, 
Mr. Leslie, the doctor, in his solemn old barouche with the two 
grey horses, shopkeepers from Market Street and High Street, 
ladies on their way to market, servants, and a host of truant boys 
and girls; the boys watching with parted lips and distended eyes 
the wonderful evolutions of the drumsticks, which Jacky, with the 
rapidity of lightning, sent flying up into the air, continuing the 
tune with one stick, whilst the other performed a somersault, and 
then catching the latter with wonderful dexterity, and, at the same 
time, sending up the other, all without an instant’s delay in his 
performance. 

A fine, smart-looking fellow was Jacky Hayes, a favourite in 
his regiment, and, indeed, a favourite everywhere, for he was good- 
tempered, honest, and mirthful ; and he could sing a song as well as 
perform extraordinary feats of drumming. More men were_enticed 
into the First Royal Lancashires by the drummer than by the re- 
cruiting sergeant himself. That very morning there was many a 
would-be soldier in the troop of gaping, admiring urchins collected 
before the Bay horse, and their admiration was increased tenfold 
when Jacky began to give forth the following stanzas of an old 
song in a fine, clear, and rather melodious voice : 


“ A soldier, a soldier, a soldier for me, 
He cuts such a flash 
With his gorget and sash, 
And makes such ado 
With his gaiters and queue,’ 
Sleeping or waking, who need be afraid ? 
Sing rub-a-dub, a dub rub-a-dub, a-dub a-dub, dub-dub.” 


The chorus was taken up energetically by many of the by- 
standers, and it is hard to say how long the entertainment would 
have lasted, affording, as it did, so great enjoyment to the people, 
and the certain contingency of money and drink to the indefatigable 


drummer, had it not been suddenly interrupted in a very unlooked- 
for manner. 
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Some one standing outside the crowd had noticed in the distance, 
at the top of the rising ground, the approach of two military 
horsemen, one riding rather in advance of the other. For an instant 
all attention seemed to be diverted to the new-comers, and the 
drummer’s ear caught the words ‘‘General Durham.”’ In one 
moment Jacky slung his drum over his shoulders, caught up the 
descending drumstick, and without one word of adieu to mine 
host, or even the shadow of a smile to the pretty chambermaid on 
the staircase, dashed through the crowd, under the legs of Dr. 
Leslie's grey horses, almost causing them to take fright, scattered 
the children right and left, continued his flight up Court Street, 
followed, at a respectful distance, by some of the crowd, who had 
been struck with apprehensions that he was seized with a sudden 
attack of madness. 

Meanwhile, on flew Jacky from Court Street into High Street, 
where the ranks of his pursuers increased, and from High Street 
into Church Street. Here he passed the beautiful river Tyne on 
his right, and ran, not to the narrow old stone bridge which lay a 
little to one side, but straight into the river itself, only knee-deep, 
however, at that point. As Jacky plunged in, a cry arose from his 
pursuers—‘“‘ He has taken to the water,’’ uttered rather in a tone 
of disappointment, for they had expected the unusual excitement of 
acase of hydrophobia. The drummer soon reached the opposite 
bank, and then made off in the direction of the barracks. These 
stood at a short distance from the Tyne, on a pleasant and extensive 
rising ground facing the high road to Gifford, commanding a view 


of the ruins of the fine old church on the opposite banks of the 


tiver, its clear, blue waters, and its thickly- wooded banks. 

The barracks were only wooden huts of one storey high, with 
red.tiled roofs, and the outside walls of planks, painted black. Into 
the barrack-yard rushed Jacky, astonishing his wondering comrades 
by the brief and unintelligible exclamation, ‘‘ He’s coming !’’ when 
he disappeared like lightning into his own quarters. 

This being one of the weekly field days, the regiment was about 
to be drawn up on the parade-ground, and officers and men were 
falling into their places, when the cause of the drummer’s sudden 
alarm appeared in the person of Major-General Durham, followed 
by his orderly. So abrupt and unexpected was his arrival, that it 
threw the whole regiment into surprise, mingled, too, with some 
consternation, for General Durham was known to be a martinet. 
Woe be, then, to the transgressor of military discipline! and one 
transgressor there was on that parade to a certainty—that one was 
Jacky Hayes, who had flagrantly violated decorum and propriety, 
if not discipline, that morning, by the riotous entertainment he had 
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nether garments, stood on parade with dry gaiters and polished 
shoes, firm and unabashed, whilst another comrade, drummer Tom. 
kins, a steady young fellow, shook in his shoes as the general drew 
near; so often does vice bear the appearance of virtue, and vie 
versa / 

The major-general was received with two ruffles of the drums, 
the officers saluted, and the men presented arms. The general then 
passed along the regiment, while the band played a march. After 
inspecting it, he returned to the front, and addressed the colonel, 

Colonel Tonge was a fat, fair, florid little man, with an in. 
tensely good-humoured face, a man much beloved by both officers 
and men. General Durham was a tall, thin, rawboned Scotsman, 
with the national high-cheek bones, blue eyes, and sandy-coloured 
hair ; an expression at all times stern, and now rendered doubly 
terrible by an ominous frown. 

For himself Colonel Tonge had no fears, for he was thoroughly 
acquainted with every branch of his duties; but he felt sundry 
misgivings whether all his officers would come up to the standard 
of merit required by so exacting a commander as General Durham. 

‘‘ All the drummers present, Colonel Tonge?’’ began the 
general, in a tone of voice that soundedgas though it had proceeded 
from a speaking-trumpet. 

‘* Yes, General Durham,”’ responded the colonel, inwardly sur- 
prised at the question. 

‘* Ah !’’ growled the general, fixing a savage glare on the unfor. 
tunate and innocent Tomkins, who immediately showed still more 
evident signs of guilt ; “‘ I thought I both heard and saw one in the 
town not half-an-hour ago, entertaining all the rabble with the 
antics of a Merry-Andrew—a scoundrel in His Majesty’s uniform, 
comporting himself, by Heaven! like some clown at a fair. If! 
could only recognise the rascal !’’ added the irate general, fixing on 
poor innocent Tomkins an ominous stare, as much as to say, ‘‘ Take 
care, I know you !’’ and thereby throwing that wretched and wrong- 
fully suspected individual into a cold sweat. 

“What is this gentleman’s name?” now inquired the general, 
after a moment’s pause, spent in taking a close and apparently u- 
satisfactory survey of the dress of our friend Robert Norris, who had 
only recently received his promotion. 

‘Captain Norris,’ answered Colonel Tonge, looking in some 
dismay at the captain’s boots. The fact is that Robert Norris had 
been on a geologising expedition that morning, and his mind was 
too full of minerals and fossils to give much thought to his military 
accoutrements. 

“I think, Captain Norris,” said the general, with cutting 
severity, ‘‘ that the standing orders of your regiment require officers 
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to pay some attention to the neatness of their dress and appear. 
ance ;’’ and as he ceased speaking he directed a wrathful glance at 
the captain’s boots, which were not only soiled up to the knees, but. 
anything but brightly polished, nor, indeed, were his white kersey- 
mere breeches snow white. 

“(Call out the names of the men of the front rank of your com- 
pany, Captain Norris,” said General Durham, with a deepening 
frown on his brow. 

Norris commenced and got on correctly with the names of the- 
men, which were tolerably familiar to him: Brown, Jones, Hogg, 
Badger, and other euphonious appellations flowed glibly enough 
from his lips, until he came to two new recruits, and here he hesi- 
tated and faltered. . 

“ Myers,’’ whispered some friendly prompter. 

“ Mica,”’ said the captain, aloud, confused and bewildered, and 
his brains probably running on his minerals. 

** Doesn’t even know the names of his men!’’ ejaculated the: 
general, whose sharp ears had caught the whisper. ‘‘ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, sir ; a raw ensign of three months would 
know his duty better. 1 have more questions to put to you, sir,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ but I quite expect that you will be as little able to 
answer them as this last—I hope I may be mistaken.” The general. 
expressed this charitable hope, however, in a manner that showed 
he would be rather disappointed than otherwise if the captain. 


should acquit himself better. 


‘* Allow me to observe, General Durham,”’ said Colonel Tonge, 
“that Captain Norris has not been in the Grenadier company for 
more than a month during a whole year and a half. I am sure you. 
will consider that an excuse for not knowing the name of every 
man.”’ 

“ No excuse at all, sir !’’ shouted the general. ‘‘I could get all 
the names and know a company individually in four-and-twenty 
hours. I hope all your captains don’t resemble Captain Norris, 
that is all I can say.—Now, sir,’’ he continued, addressing himself 
ima stentorian tone to Thorold, ‘‘I will trouble you with a few 
questions, ”’ 

Thorold put himself into an attitude of attention, and the 
general forthwith commenced. 

“How many men have you in hospital ?”’ 

“Three,” replied Thorold, without the slightest hesitation, he 
having received a telegraphic communication from the fingers of 
Adjutant Okey. 

‘* Do you visit them, sir, and report if they want proper com- 
forts ’’ continued the general. 

“I saw private Black, yesterday,’’ answered Thorold, with. 
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great effrontery, taking into consideration the fact that the hospita 
was a place he never set foot in. ‘‘I inquired particularly if he 
had taken the pills at bed-time, and the mixture as before, but ] 
think he did not quite consider them as comforts. The doctor can 
tell you all——”’ 

“T don’t want to know your thoughts, sir,’ broke in the 
general, who appeared to be to the full as indignant with the man 
who could answer his questions as with the man who could not. 
“** Now, pray,’ continued the general, fixing a threatening look on 
drummer Tomkins, who was grinning spasmodically from sheer 
fright, ‘‘ how many shirts have each of your men? How often do 
they change their linen? What have they got in their kits ?”’ 

‘* Four shirts, three pairs of socks, ditto nightcaps, ditto hand. 
kerchiefs,’’ answered Thorold, with great gravity, consulting the 
fragments of one of his old washing-bills, which he held concealed 
by his pocket handkerchief, which he had taken out. 

Something in Thorold’s manner seemed particularly offensive to 
General Durham, who, therefore multiplied his questions tenfold, in 
‘the hope, as it appeared, of catching him tripping; but the hope 
was not realised, for Thorold was ever ready with an answer to 
‘every question—that be paid his men himself—that he kept his own 
books—that he inspected their quarters and their messes—knew 
how much the bread and meat cost per pound. We are bound, 
however, to confess, that in some of these replies, given in a very 
off-hand manner, the line of truth was not very strictly adhered to; 
yet sharp as General Durham was, he would have had considerable 
difficulty in unmasking the culprit, so he finished his questions in 
that quarter. 

** Now, Colonel Tonge,’’ said the general, after a pause of a few 
moments, ‘‘ of course, I am quite satisfied that you can handle your 
regiment as an officer ought to do—indeed, Lord Rosslyn’s report is 
guarantee for that ; but I should like to see one of your captains 
put it through some movements. Captain Norris, do you take the 
command,”’ 

Norris, rather nervous at this sudden trial of his abilities which 
he was to be put to, drew out his pocket handkerchief to wipe the 
perspiration from his face ; but, unfortunately turning his pocket 
inside out in his embarrassment, there fell from it some small spe- 
cimens of minerals, along with a geological hammer—articles 
which he had conveyed, in a fit of absence of mind, into the pocket 
of his uniform coat. 

“ Have you any other avocation, sir, than that of an officer iD 
His Majesty's service, that you should fill your pockets with such 
rubbish ?’’ asked General Durham, fiercely. ‘‘ Your slovenly 

‘appearance is disgraceful, sir.’ 
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“I am something of a geologist—am fond of geology,, sir,’’ 
Norris, in an angry tone, indignant, as he was, at his so- 
much-prized minerals being styled rubbish. 

- Something of a geologist !’’ repeated the general, with a sneer. 
You had better have been a stonemason. I wish to Heaven yow 
may prove to be something of a soldier. Take the command, sir, 
and let us see what you can do,” 

Thus adjured, Norris set himself to his task with all the patience 
he could muster. He gave the words of command very correctly, 
and each column did its work well and steadily. As yet, however, 
the scowl on the general’s brow did not relax—not, in short, until 
afew other movements had been equally satisfactorily performed. 
Then his face began to assume a milder aspect as though he would 
say—“ Well, this young fellow is not so bad a soldier, after all, in 
spite of his hammer and his bits of stones.’’ But this change of 
countenance was only the calm before a storm. ‘The unfortunate. 
Norris intended to form the battalion in close column from the 
column of line, in order quickly and in force to make an attack on 
a supposed confined situation; but either through nervousness, or 
ignorance, or both, he misplaced the words of command, and so. 
contrived to complicate and mix up the different divisions, that 
some companies tried ineffectually to disengage themselves to the 
right or left, whichever would conduct them towards their place in 
the close column, while others stood facing and staring at each 
other. There they stood, the Grenadier company opposite the Light 
company, and all the battallion companies jumbled up together ! 
But for their uniforms the soldiers might have been taken for the 
confused crowds which throng round the polling-booths at an elec. 
tion; or an unlawful assemblage, the magistrate reading the riot 
act being represented by General Durham; or, in short, a body of 
dancers thrown into inextricable confusion by the blunders of some 
novice in the Terpsichorean art. The latter simile, doubtless, 
struck the infuriated General Durham, for he shouted, or rather 
shrieked out : —~ 
“ Hell and the devil ! what have we got, now? It’s a country 


dance! a country dance! By Heaven, he’s going to treat us toa 
country dance!’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
““NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.”’ 


THE old High Street of Edinburgh wore its usual air of bustle 
and stir one bright sunny morning in August, shortly after the visit 
of General Durham to Haddington barracks ; and under the shadow 
of the tall old houses there sauntered a gentleman, clad in the 
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military undress of the time—a blue frock coat, white kerseymere 
breeches, and long black-topped boots up to the knee. This was 
no other than our old friend Robert Norris. 

The previous evening, Colonel Tonge, with several of his officers, 
Norris amongst the number, had been invited to dine with General 
Lord Cathcart, at Edinburgh, and afterwards to attend a ball given 
at the Assembly Rooms in George Street. Both dinner and ball 
had been on a grand scale, and the officers in garrison at the Castle 
had been there in force. After the ball broke up, at an advanced 
hour, many of the officers adjourned to the Royal Hotel in Princes 
Street, to finish with a supper and wine. Norris, however, was 
not of their number, for his tastes led him to seek a night’s lodging, 
and repose in another quarter than the patrician hotel to which his 
brother officers had repaired. He wished to be in the old town that 
he might begin early in the morning, an investigation of some of 
its quaint old buildings, its closes and wynds, so dear to his spirit 
of antiquarian research ; also, he wished to save his purse—which, 
however, he did not always do by going to shabby inns or lodgings, 

for the landlords aud others generally discerning his quality, under 
- what was often even a shabby exterior, mulcted him to a far 
greater amount than he would have had to pay ata really good inn. 

However, we will accompany Norris in his rambles on the 
morning we speak of. The inn he had put up at for the night was in 
the ‘* Nether Bow,”’ nearly opposite John Knox’s house; and, at an 
early hour before his breakfast, he had been surveying this old relic of 
past ages from his bedroom window. Now he strolled out, and drew 
close to its walls to take a more critical look at it, before leaving to 
return to Haddington. This ancient sombre building, projecting, 
as it does, into the High Street, and robbing it of half its width, 
looked still darker and more gloomy when contrasted with the 
bright sunlight. Norris paused and gazed admiringly at the solid 
and irregularly constructed stone tenement, which had survived so 
many centuries. Then out came his memorandum-book, and down 
went jottings about its gable ends, finished off with the corbel 
steps, or crow-steps, so frequently seen in old Scottish buildings, its 
mullioned and transome windows, and the outer stone stairs by which 
the first floor of the house is approached, another peculiar feature 
of many of the old dwellings in Edinburgh. The little rude image 
beneath the window, from which, it is said, John Knox used to 
address the multitude, and which is supposed to be a representation 
of the Reformer himself, brought a scornful smile to the lips of 
Norris, and, staunch Protestant though he was, the ejaculation— 
** Rude demagogue !”’ 

After Norris had finished his scrutiny of the Reformer’s house 
he consulted his watcl, and finding that he had yet some little time 
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to spare, he walked slowly up the broad High Street, gazing at its 
substantial stone buildings of irregular architecture, some seven 
stories high, others even eight and nine stories. Had any one 
been watching his movements they would have been amused, 

surprised. “Now he would dive down some one of the 
numerous steep, almost precipitous closes, so narrow, as scarcely to 
measure two paces in width, yet once the places of residence of the 
Scotch aristocracy, and heedless of infection from these, now fever- 
haunted spots, he would push his way amongst swarms of squalid, 
half-naked, wretched children, and stop to write down his notes, 
oblivious equally of their presence, or their laughter, and gaping 
wonderment. He did not, however, always confine himself to the 
middle of the ill-paved thoroughfares, but, on more than one occa- 
sion, he would scale one of the narrow turnpike stone staircases, 
built outside an ancient dwelling, by which its several upper floors, 
or flats, as they are called, are approached, and he would make a 
long halt on a landing where there was some window or small open- 
ing, lost in admiration over the high-pitched roof and crow-stepped 
gable end of some tenement on the opposite side of the close, thus 
obstructing the descent of the occupants of the different flats, or the 
ascent of a fish-wife with her “caller herrin ;’’ or he would be 
noting down his observations upon old wooden-fronted houses, jut- 
ting out into the narrow close, storey above storey, each one pro- 
jecting further the higher it rises, until the blue sky overhead is 
almost hidden by overhanging gables. 

At length Norris reluctantly tore himself from these, to him, 
pleasing scenes, recollecting that he had a call to make in St. 
Andrew’s Square. Accordingly he bent his steps to the North 
Bridge, and, sauntering leisurely over it, admired the prospect, 
first on one side then on the other—the high terrace of the old town 
terminating in the abrupt and rugged rock, on which stands the 
Castle, then the rocky eminence. of the Calton Hill, at that time 
bare of all edifices, save the old observatory. Wrapped in his 
musings, Norris at length reached the corner of Princes Street, 
where he met one of his brother officers, Lieutenant Nevitt, for- 
merly Ensign Nevitt, whom our readers will remember as the officer 
who had to come forward to identify him at Boroughbridge. 

“Well met, Norris,’’ said the lieutenant, taking his friend’s 
arm ; ‘‘ but where are you off to in such red-hot speed ? nicely you 
gave us all the slip last night! I would challenge any hotel in 
Edinburgh to furnish a better entertainment than we bad at the 
‘Royal.’ By the way, Norris, where did you put up?’’ added 
Nevitt, smitten with curiosity to know where his friend had 
sojourned, and suspecting, at the same time, that his lodging had 
not been in any very patrician part of the town. Norris was known 
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to be seldom very particular about his quarters, and to eschew 
fashionable hotels ; he had also been heard to exclaim, in no 
measured terms, against the extortions practised at the hotels upon 
strangers, especially Englishmen. 

“IT was not going to the ‘ Royal,’ ’’ replied Norris, tartly : “‘ they 
are all alike. Ihave not forgotten having to pay one guinea for a 
very moderate dinner and a small modicum of wine, at one of your 
fine Princes Street hotels. There are other good and respectable 
houses of entertainment in Edinburgh besides those in Princes 
Street ; you need go no further than Leith Street,’’ added Norris, 
with a spirit of evasion worthy of a politician of the first order ; for 
he implied, by what he had last said, or he wished to imply, that 
he had himself put up at some hotel in Leith Street. 

Nevitt was not, however, to be so easily put off, so he pushed 
his inguiries further, and forced Norris to assign a definite place for 
his night’s lodging, rather to the vexation of the latter; for he felt 
somewhat ashamed, when it came to the point, to confess in how 
common and low a tavern he had installed himself, and he answered 
his friend with an air of irritation, such as a man often assumes 
when he knows himself to be in the wrong. 

** Tf it is so very necessary to your peace of mind, Nevitt, to 
know where I Jodged, I must “tell you that it was at the ‘ Thistle 
Tavern, in the Nether Bow. It is just opposite John Knox's 
house, which I was very anxious to examine, and, thereiore | 
wanted to be near it ; besides, there are other old buildings in the 
Canongate, which I was desirous of inspecting—at any rate,” 
added Norris, in conclusion, “they are very moderate in their 
charges at the ‘ Thistle,’ and for this very reason, that no strangers 
or Englishmen go there ; Scotchmen, you know, look sharp after 
their money.” 

‘* And what may be the quality of the Scotch who frequent this 
paragon of taverns?” inquired Nevitt, in a rather derisive tone. 
‘* There is an old piper, who plays before St. Giles’s Church—I fancy 
he patronises it; the forlorn and ragged appearance of his plaid 
would better harmonise with its walls than the uniform of an 
English officer. I can well believe that none of our countrymen 
frequent it, and, certainly, none of those who hold His Majesty’s 
commission. However, I can well understand that the low scale of 
charges was a great recommendation in your eyes.”’ 

** Well, Mr. Nevitt,’’ answered Norris, rather stiffly, ‘‘ I suppose 
a man may put up at what inn he chooses, without being called 
upon to consult the opinions of others, any more than he would do 
in the choice of a hat or a pair of boots.’’ 

**] disagree with both your suppositions,’’ replied Nevitt; “an 
officer owes a certain regard to his rank, and, therefore, he should 
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not choose a low place of entertainment to lodge at; and then, 
again, an officer, though he need not ask advice’ on the subject, 
should be careful not to appear in a battered hat, or worn-out 
shoes, as such appendages may earn him the repute of being a 
rogue and a vagabond, and may ensure him a night’s lodging in a 
lock-up, as happened to a friend of mine once.”’ 

** Have you ever heard of the motto that has reference to the 
‘Thistle?’ ” inquired Norris, in a tone of concentrated wrath. 

“Not I,” replied Nevitt, carelessly. 

** Nemo me impune lacessit,’’ answered Norris, looking sternly 
at his friend. : 

“Oh, indeed! I understand, I haven’t forgotten all my Latin, 
yet,” replied Nevitt ; “‘ but all I say is, that if I had been seen 
entering such a pot-house, I should have considered I was bringing 
disgrace on the regiment by thus forgetting my position as a. 

tleman.’’ 

“You may talk about gentlemen, sir, as much as you please,’” 
retorted Norris, in a passion, ‘* but if you were a gentleman your- 
self, you would not have made such a remark as that which you 
have just uttered. 

‘Pray, sir,” said Nevitt, ina would-be calm and dignified 
tone, though somewhat shaken by the inward commotions of his. 
soul, ‘‘ what am I to understand by that observation ?”’ 

“ Whatever you like,”’ replied Norris, in a tone and with looks. 
implying that nothing short of swords or pistols would satisfy his 
present sanguinary frame of mind. ‘‘ You will find me at barracks. 
all the afternoon, sir, so I wish you good morning.”’ 

“T shall not fail to inquire for you, sir,” replied Nevitt, with 
a look, breathing equally murderous intentions with those of his 
friend. ‘‘ Good morning.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SEQUEL. 


Some three or four hours after the meeting of Captain Norris 
and Lieutenant Nevitt, Captain Thorold strolled into the barrack 
yard at Haddington, having been absent, since an early hour in 
the morning, on a long ramble amongst the Lammermuir hills. 
The first object that attracted his attention was a little boy, appa- 
rently about a year and a half old, who was playing about on the 
open space, partly covered with turf, and partly trodden down, that 
faced the little huts, forming the homes of the First Lancashire’s. 

He was a pretty boy, with bright blue eyes and finely formed 
limbs. Seeing him, as he then appeared, one would have taken 
him for the child of a private soldier. He was barefooted and bare- 
DD 
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headed, and his hair was bleached almost white, doubtless from 
constant exposure to the summer sun, while his skin was tanned a 
dark brown from the same cause; his outer garments consisted 
simply of a coarse cotton blouse, secured round the waist with a 
belt. 

The boy seemed to know Thorold, for he trotted towards him 
with an exclamation of great joy. 

‘* Thou unhappy little varlet !”’ said Piers, addressing the child. 
as though it could understand him ; “ does thy father want to pre. 
pare thee for the life of a wandering gipsy, that he brings thee up 
in this mad fashion ?”’ 

_ Thorold, leading the child by the hand, advanced to one of the 
huts, and as the door was open he entered, and found himself in a 
smal] apartment, simply furnished, with a strip or two of carpet on 
the floor, a table littered over with books and papers, a few chairs, 
and a couch placed underneath the casemeut window. On this 
couch rested a pale, delicate-looking woman, of handsome features 
and graceful person, with large blue eyes and reddish hair. She 
was gazing out rather pensively, upon the fine outline of the 
distant mountains. 

This was Flora Norris, our hero’s wife, and Norris himself was 
seated at the table writing a letter, pausing, every now and then 
in the midst of his task, to look with an air of mournful gravity at 
his wife. The latter would have risen on Thorold’s entrance, but 
he earnestly entreated her to rest ‘on the couch, observing that he 
was sorry to see her looking so unwell. 

**T do not grow stronger, that is certain,’’ replied Mrs. Norris. 
“<I thought,’’ she added, with a sad smile, ‘‘ that the very fact of 
my drawing near to my native mountains would revive me, and 
that when the pink heather was in bloom, I should wander amongst 
it as blithe and well as in days gone by ; but that will never be, I 
fear, now.”’ 

‘* You see all this travelling fatigues Flora,’’ observed Norris, 
in a melancholy tone : “ look how she has been knocking about for 
the last year: from York to Berwick to start with, and a dreadful 
journey it was, for you well remember what stormy bad weather we 
had in November—the cold could not be kept out of the chaise ; 
she was obliged to stay some days in Durham, for when I came up 
with her there, on our march, I found her quite ill. The same 
thing happened at Newcastle and Belford; she was obliged to stop 
at each of those places, quite prostrated. And then at ‘Berwick— 
well,” he added, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘you Thorold, yourself 
experienced the inconvenience, the miseries, the wretchednéss of an 
abode in that vile place—the filthiest hole that was ever the resi- 
dence of civilised beings. I cannot find terms sufficiently strong 
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qherewith to describe the beastly foul state of its thoroughfares, 
and the interior of its houses ; and I will add to this catalogue, the 
abominably nasty habits of the inhabitants of some of these houses. 
Tn fact, Berwick had but one recommendation in my eyes——”’ 

And here Norris paused abruptly, having talked himself nearly 
breathless. 

‘What may that he?’’ asked Thorold, who had been laughing 
at his friend’s vehemence. 

“The air, the pure cold air, the only thing its wretched in- 
habitants cannot vitiate and corrupt,’* replied Norris. ‘‘ The in- 
tensely cold climate suited Oliver amazingly: I inured him to it, for 
he was out of doors the whole day. Whatever you may say to the 
contrary, Thorold, I maintain that my system is a good one. Look 
how strong and hardy the boy is,’’ and here Norris pointed 
triumphantly to the barefooted child with the bleached hair; “ he 
lives on water porridge for his breakfast and supper, and mashed 

tatoes for his dinner, and he sleeps on a hard straw mattrass.”’ 

‘“‘T do not approve of this hardening process, Captain Thorold,” 
observed Mrs. Norris, with a sigh; ‘‘ but Robert is a little obstinate 
on this point. You know we nearly lost Oliver at Berwick. Many 
children were suffering from the intense cold, and at last my poor 
boy, all of a sudden, had an attack of inflammation of the lungs. 
We sent for our surgeon at once, and I am sure we are indebted for 
the child’s life to his promptitude ; he put on four leeches directly, 
and so completely reduced the inflammation, that Robert judged 
the boy fit to travel three days afterwards, though I thought 1t was 
a great risk.”’ 

“ Look at the Highlanders !”’ said Norris, not noticing his wife’s 
last remark, ‘‘ how hardy their children are! what a rigorous bring- 
ing up they have, and yet they live!’’ 

** Aye, to be sure,’’ answered Thorold ; “ but we don’t know how 
many of them die. Now, Bob,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you have the 
ideas of a savage, of an unmitigated barbarian, with regard to that 
boy. Look what great splay feet he’ll have, hair like tow, and a 
skin as coarse and brown as a field labourer. I consider youare 
doing a positive injury to that child, bringing him up*in such a 
detestable manner. What do you mean to do with him? is he to 
bea gipsy? If so, he mayn’t inherit the talents of a Bampfield 

re Carew, and in that case, he will descend to mending the 
ory wives pots and kettles, and carrying off their barn-door 
W %9 
_ “Thave never heard of the Spartan youth falling into such 
inglorious practicés,”’ replied Norris, rather loftily ; ‘‘and I have 
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“By jove, Bob,” interrupted Thorold, ‘‘if you are going back 
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as far as the Spartans, I have done with you! I suppose I shal 
some day find you concocting a dish of black broth for this lucklegs 
child.”’ 

“Let us dismiss the subject, Piers,” said Norris. ‘‘ We shall 
never agree upon it. You know, I have my crochets.”’ 

‘Granted,’ replied Thorold, with a smile. ‘‘ And may I ask 
was it one of your crochets that induced you, a married man, to 
come and live in barracks, and bring a lady into them, too?’ 

“Oh, that was quite as much my wish,’’ observed Ms, 
Norris, with a smile. ‘‘ We took lodgings at first in the town, but 
we found them so very dirty and inconvenient, that we thought it 
best to come into barracks ; and as the barrack-master was so kind 
as to give us his own hut, I much preferred it. Besides, Robert is 
so often away on his excursions, through Colonel Tonge’s kindness 
in giving him leave of absence, that Iam left a good deal alone, 
which is very miserable in lodgings, particularly if one is not com. 
fortable with the people. I had a dreary time of 1t when you and 
Robert were on your grand tour in the Highlands, and,’’ she added, 
with a smile, ‘‘ performed the feat of walking seven hundred miles 
in one month ; but here I have, at least, one friend near me, my 
countrywoman, good Mrs. Okey—and she is such a kind creature!” 

“‘T will tell you our chief reason for coming into barracks,” 
said Norris, with a look of indignant scorn and contempt. “ We 
have just been speaking of the dirt of Berwick ; but what shall we 
say,’’ he added, raising his hand and his eyebrows, ‘‘ to the filth of 
Haddington and its inhabitants? No tongue can describe it, no 
language is strong enough to express it. We went into lodgings 
that had been occupied by some Scotch field-officers. Well, I tell 
you, Thorold, had that house been the hut of a Hottentot, it could 
not have been more disgustingly dirty. Flora abhors the nasty 
habits of her countrypeople as much asI do, but she will not speak 
out ; I cannot disguise my sentiments, and I say that the plague- 
spot of dirt infects every hole and corner of a Scotch town.” 

“Qh, I know, I remember your wretched forebodings when we 
got on the route for Scotland,’’ said Thorold, laughing. ‘‘ You had 
made up your mind to live on nothing but eggs as long as we were 
in the country. Well, one would have thought them, at least, 
proof against dirt—but, pardon me Mrs. Norris, that awful hair 
you found in one when I breakfasted with you! I shall never 
forget the horror 1 felt,’ said Thorold, with assumed gravity. 

‘“‘T should think not,’’ remarked Norris, dryly, for he half- 
suspected that if his friend had not artistically introduced the offend. 
ing hair into the egg, he, at all events, knew more as to how lt 
came there than he ever chose to admit. 

Mrs. Norris merely smiled at her husband’s vehement attack 0B 
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¢he habits of her countrymen ; but Thorold, now thinking it best to 
end a conversation which might cause her some little pain, rose to 
take his leave. As Norris went with him to the door, he said, with 
an air of grave and mysterious import— 

“T will come with you to your quarters; I wish to speak with 

on a matter of some importance.”’ 

Norris deferred his communication till he was fairly seated in 
Thorold’s room, and then he poured forth a full relation of the 

], and ended by asking Thorold, as his most intimate and 
valued friend, to be his second. 

** Of course, Norris, you‘may always command me in any way you 
please,”” replied Thorold, “‘ and I’ll be your second ; but, confound it, 
Bob, what hornets’ nests you do manage to poke your head into,— 
at Boroughbridge you get yourself arrested for horse-poisoning ; 
and now, at Haddington, you are going to figure in a duel. If we 
were ordered to London, I should expect to see you at the bar of 
the Old Bailey.”’ 

A tap at the door stayed any further conversation between the 
two friends, and in answer to Thorold’s ‘“‘Comein!’’ Major Haynes 
presented himself—a sleek, fat, dapper little man was the major, 
with a perpetual smile on his face. 

Norris and Thorold arose from their seats, and then Major 
Haynes said, with one of his most cheery smiles, as though he 
were the bearer.of the most delightful news in the world: 

“T have been to your lodgings, Captain Norris, and they told 
me I should find you with Captain Thorold, at his quarters.’’ 

‘“T imagine, Major Haynes,’’ said Norris, with great politeness, 
“that you are the bearer of a message from Lieutenant Nevitt.”’ 

“Exactly so, my dear sir, you have hit the mark,”’ replied the 
major, his form of speech probably being influenced by the current 
of his thoughts. 

“In that case, 1 will leave you with my friend, Captain Thorold, 

who will arrange matters for me,” observed Norris. 
“Aye, do, Bob !”’ said Thorold ; ‘‘ you can go and take a stroll, 
and look in here again in an hour.”’ 

Norris left his friend’s lodgings in a rather unpleasant frame of 
mind. He regretted sincerely, in short, that he was going to fight 
4duel—not from any motives of fear, for he was a thorougly brave 


_ Man; but he had always held duelling in abhorrence, and had 


looked upon it as a species of madness, that because one man had 
insulted another, the injured party should feel himself bound to 
give that man also the chance of shooting him. 

Norris walked slowly away from the barracks, and entered the 
suburb called Gifford Gate, and from thence into Nungate. Ab- 
sorbed in his gloomy reflections, he passed along under the shadow 
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of the old and irregularly-built houses, some of them falling to 
decay, and their crumbling stone walls and red-tiled roofs marking 
their age ; for the red of those old tiles had faded white, and mogg 
had coated the stone walls. Turning down a court he reached the 
river side : the old ruins lay before bim on the opposite bank, and at 
his feet flowed the clear blue waters of the Tyne, glistening in the 
sunlight, and reflecting the four pointed arches of the ancient stone 
bridge. He crossed the river by the narrow old bridge, and stood, 
for a moment, looking down the broad stream, partly shadowed, in 
some places, by overhanging trees. Close beneath +him the river 
was shallow, and boys were wading about in the cool clear waters, 
and on the bank he had quitted, a horse was standing with head 
bowed down, drawing deep draughts from the refreshing stream. 

Leaving the bridge Norris came into Church Street, and turned 
hi» steps towards the old church, sauntering slowly along under the 
shade of the fine avenue of trees that leads to the ruins. The very 
sight of them, perhaps, added to his melancholy, for he seated him. 
self on a pile of fresh mown hay, and sat gazing sadly on this beau. 
tiful wreck. The fine square tower in the middle of the church yet 
stands, but its roof has gone, and not a vestige remuins of the 
graceful lancet windows but the cavities they once filled. The fine 
red freestone of which the old church was built, has defied the hand 
of time, and the walls yet stand, but they are coated with moss, and 
tufts of long grass and wild flowers spring out from every rent and 
fissure, and encircle the arch of what was once a beautiful Gothic 
window, filled with stained glass. At length Norris rose from his 
seat on the heap of sweet-scented hay, and walked into the ruins, 
Within the roofless massive old walls, the clear blue sky was above 
his head, and at his feet a thick growth of grass, where once had been 
the pavement of the church, on which devout worshippers had 
knelt and prayed till the devastating waves of blind fanaticism 
swept over and destroyed the ancient edifice. 

Norris forgot, for awhile, his cause of uneasiness, in the contem- 
plation of the wreck around him, and his thoughts reverted to John 
Knox, whose birthplace was in Haddington; and he looked scorn. 
fully and angrily at the small vestige of the beautiful old church 
that had been preserved. The arched doorway at the west entrance, 
being intact, afforded him some pleasure, though he did not like the 
effect of the white patches amongst the red freestone, showing 
where the repairs had been carried on. 

He lingered a long while in the graveyard, and, surrounded by 
the homes of the dead, his thoughts began to take a still more 
melancholy turn. How soon might he not be lying under some 
green mound in that very spot, cut off in the prime of youth—and 
all for what? If he had.run away with. another man’s wife, well 
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‘then, he would deserve to lose his life in expiation; but it was 
‘an absurdity, a folly, nay, a crime, to stand a chance of having ‘a 
bullet through one’s heart merely for having gone to a shabby 
inn. | 
Close at his feet there was a small grave, a grass-grown mound, 
planted thickly with many-tinted flowers, with a stone cross at its 


head, telling how it was a little boy who slept beneath, “the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow.’’ Then his eyes grew dim 


at the thought of his own wife and child—how soon might the one 


be a widow, and the other an orphan ! 

' Gradually, however, his thoughts became calmer and more 
tranquil ; perhaps the quiet and the beauty of that sweet solitude 
helped to soothe him—the fragrance of the summer air, the golden 
sunlight falling, in slanting rays, through the foliage of the noble 
elms and drooping willows upon the moss-grown stones and old 
monuments scattered all around, and above his head a thrush, sing- 
ing gaily in the lovely drooping foliage of the graceful birch, at the 
foot of which he was seated, bis back resting against its long, slender 
trunk, covered with silvery bark. 

The church clock striking five, reminded Norris of the lapse of 
time, and he rose quickly, and walked back to the barracks at a 
smart pace. On entering Thorold’s lodgings, somewhat to his sur- 
prise he found Nevitt seated there. 

‘‘Am I to be the spokesman, Major Haynes?’’ asked Thorold, 
before Norris could speak. 

‘* Tf you please,”’ replied the major, with a more beaming smile 
than usual, which enraged Norris so much under the circumstances, 
an he wished Haynes were going to be his adversary instead of 

evitt. 

‘Well, my dear fellow, began Thorold, ‘‘ the major and I are 
both agreed that this is the most absurd affair to fight about that 
was ever heard of. We cannot consent that there shall be any 
chance of the First Lancashire’s losing a valuable officer, such as 
either of our friends, for such a trumpery matter. Nevitt is will- 
ing to make an apology; he knows, and grants that you are the 
best fellow in the world, though you do wear a battered hat some- 
le and lodge at a pot-house. So you must shake hands and be 

ends,’’ 

Nevitt advanced at once and extended his hand to Norris, who 
grasped it very cordially, and the lieutenant made a very ample 
apology. | 

“Now you shall all dine with me;” said Thorold! ‘* and we’ll 


— the recollection of this absurd affair in a bumper of 
- % 








‘¢ With all my heart,”’ said Nevitt; ‘‘and Norris, you are g 
Tight, good fellow, and I don’t mean ever to fall out with you 
again ; but,” he added, with a laugh, “ you can’t deny that it was 
a d—d shabby inn!” 








MIGNON. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


KNowEstT thou the land where citron sheds its bloom, 
Where golden orange bursts its leafy gloom ? 

A gentle wind from the blue heaven set free, 

High stands the laurel, hushed the myrtle-tree. 
Knowest thou the land I love ? 

Thither, beloved one, with thee would I rove! 


Knowest thou the house? on pillars rests its dome ; 
There is the lustrous hall, the glimmering room, 
And statues say, that look on me so mild, 

** What have they done to thee, alas! poor child ?”’ 
Knowest thou the land I love? 

Thither, dear guardian, with thee would I rove! 







Knowest thou the mountain and its cloudy track ? 
The mule is slowly wending through the rack ; 
In caverns dwell the dragon’s ancient brood ; 
Down falls the crag and over it the flood. 
Knowest thou the land I love? 

Thither, dear father, with thee would I rove. 


ALBERT EGMONT. 
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A LITTLE ACCOUNT OF A QUIET PLACE. 


‘ManogsBeEer, or the Manor of the Barrys! my mind dwells with 

upon the name, a something of the reposeful quiet which 
hung about the place comes over me as I write the word, for it was 
quiet I wanted, quiet for fretted nerves, repose for wearied brain, 
rest from the ceaseless round of company and fashion ; freedom from 
the conventionalities of life—and quiet, in the truest acceptation 
of the word, I found at Manorbeer. 

Who has not felt that to see the same course of life every day, 
io be entertained in the same way, night after night at many diffe. 
rent houses, to have the same routine of work every morning, and all 
the little samenesses of every-day life pressing upon us constantly, 
has, at last, a wearying effect cn the mind, to escape from which we 
feel at times we must leave home, we must lay down the pen which 
seeins daily to drink up the ink before us with no very perceptible 
diminution of the business that remains undone—we must quit our 
dear little hobbies, as well as our necessary work, and even escape, 
for a little time, from the familiar faces of our dearest friends ? And 
if women feel this, who have comparatively less to do, at all events, 
less monotony of work, how much more necessary must this change 
be to busy men, the workers in town and country—whose over- 
tasked brains are daily exhausting more than the daily strength 
with which nature supplies them! To effect this change we rush 
off to the Continent, with its endless varieties, its skies of change- 
less beauty, its scenery of untold loveliness ; or we go to London, 
and plunge into dissipation of a pleasurable, but fatiguing kind, 
and by tiring the body, while we rest the mind, manage to obtain 
something of the refreshment we require ; or we accept the invita. 
tions kind friends shower upon us, and, exchanging one kind of 
company for another, find change even in that. But I believe 
there are times when quiet and real loneliness are the remedies we 
really want for overworked states of body or mind; for we live in 
an age when everything is done in a hurry, and no time is the cry 
ofall. ‘* No time for my work,’’ saith the worker, “ for the even- 
ing shadows close upon me almost as soon as my day has begun, 
and the interruptions each period brings in its train leave me but 
little margin for thought between.’’ ‘‘ No time,” saith the idler, 
‘for amusements are so many I cannot attend to them all, and the 
wit and merriment which fill up my spare moments leave me but 
little time for the reflection the serious recommend.” 

Surely there should be times when, away from the din and 
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bustle of life -away from most of the elements that distract ang 
disturb, ‘man can have time to commune with himself, and only 
being able to divert his mind with simple pleasures, can find out 
what kind of creature he is, separated from those accompaniments 
which become, to most of us, parts of our nature. For this purpose 
I would recommend the quiet which can only be found in a place 
where fashion has not penetrated, where customs continue primi. 
tive, and where Mrs. Grundy is not so much disposed to look after 
us—such a place we discovered at Manorbeer. So near to that 
great thoroughfare the railway is it, so close to frequented Tenby, 
that you would think it would soon lose its primitive ways ; but it 
is as much removed from the customs of ordinary liie as if no rail. 
road penetrated to its neighbourhood, no tourist foot ever trod the 
smooth sward of its sea-girt land. 

On first arriving, we were so flattered by the civility of the 
station-master, who seemed to have time to take a personal interest 
in us; so struck with the beauty of the surrounding scenery, so 
refreshed by the breezes which came to us from the sea, un- 
adulterated by the smoke of chimneys, or the sight of many faces,— 
that we almost forgot that we might not be able to find, in this 
rural retreat, a place where we could even get a night’s shelter, 
This fear, however, soon forced itself upon the mind, as we under. 
stood our only chance of accommodation was a cottage belonging to 
the inn. We found, upon inquiry, that we could take the cottage, 
indeed, but as it had not been inhabited for some months, and as 
we really had heard of such things as damp beds and walls, which 
require fires to dry them, we almost shrank from trying the experi- 
ment, particularly, when we found our only hope of attention lay in 
the prospect of one of the innkeeper’s daughters coming by day and 
leaving us at night, the possible prey of midnight robbers. We had 
also taken our money in cash, which, though convenient to our- 
selves, we did not intend to be ready for the convenience of any 
chance visitors. Then pangs of hunger seized us (it is very uL- 
romantic, but people will want food), and we applied at the countzy 
inn for refreshment, receiving answer that the only thing that could 
possibly be prepared for us, was a meal of ham and cabbage. At 
last we heard there was one lodging in the place, and that, by some 
happy chance, it was vacant. So we turned our nearest steps to- 
wards a pretty rural cottage, with a real cottage garden, with its 
simple flowers before the door ; and here we were welcomed by 4 
pleasant woman and her pretty niece, with hair Rubens might have 
loved to paint. 

A nice little sitting-room and two homely bedrooms were offered 
for our consideration, and we gladly closed with them, and thank- 
fully gave orders for our dinner of ham and cabbage to be prepared. 
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As we had intended to stay at Tenby, we had not burdened our- 
selves with plate, therefore our conventional mitids were somewhat 
shocked by finding we had to eat with a steel fork. However, 
all experiences are useful, and this one taught me to have some 
sympathy with the lower classes using their knife in eating, as the 
difficulty of conveying food to the mouth on the three-pronged fork 
is greater than it appears. But kindness and obliging manners 
soon soften all inconveniences, and we soon made light of those we 
found, and learnt quite to love the dear little cottage, which, with 
the Tar rock rising just behind it, formed quite a pretty picture.. 
After a night’s rest—nay, even before—we took active steps for the 

vention of any fear of actual starvation. As the butcher’s. 
weekly call was not expected for some days, and as even then he 
would only bring what was ordered, it was perfectly clear that no- 
meat could be procured for at least a week. We next found that 
all the fowls at the neighbouring farmhouses were too young to be 
killed—that no fish had happeued to be caught, and that vege- 
tables, which were supplied weekly, could not be expected for 
several days. Eggs seeined difficult, and, sometimes, impossible to 
procure. We inquired for wine at tle inn, and were told it was 
never kept because it was never asked for. 

How to live became a real difficulty, there being only one shop 
in the place, which only supplied grocery, cheese, &c. At this. 
shop, however, we found we could procure a tin of Australian meat, 
and very soon many happy chances presented themselves. We 
actually saw a man carrying crabs, and a woman selling soles. 
Our next door neighbour generously gave up to us a fowl she had, 
secured for herself, and, after a little time, we found money could. 
procure some things, even at Manorbeer. Fowls, ducks, &c., were 
brought to us from time te time—eggs appeared from different 
sources, and although we could scarcely ever procure any fruit but 
apples, we managed to have them dressed in different ways. 

One day, taking an excursion about three miles off to the ruins 
of Lamphey Palace, we happened by accident to call upon the 
baker, who, certainly, supplied Manorbeer with the most excellent 
bread. As soon as I could I inquired into the postal arrangements, 
which I found as primitive as they could well be. The grocer’s 
shop was the post-office also, and an old woman, with the orthodox. 
Welsh hat, answered my inquiries to the following effect. That 
there was a post once a-day, which went out at a quarter to two— 
that letters arrived about eleven; to expect them at any stated hour 
seemed unreasonable, and, sometimes, we did not get them until 
twelve, or after. That the postmen left the letters as it suited his. 
Convenience, that is to say, he went through the village on his way 
to the neighbouring hamlet of Jameston, and left them at any- 
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houses he happened to pass, but did not go out of his way. 
** You are in his way,” added the old woman, condescendingly, 
“and so you will get your letters.’’ 

On Sundays no post either came in or went out; and the old 
‘woman seemed so shocked at the inquiry, I could not pursue it 
further. Penny stamps could be bought, but none of a higher 
value. Any person sending a letter abroad, must employ the 
postman to put on the requisite stamp at Tenby. Of halfpenny 
stamps they sometimes had a stock, and sometimes not. Post- 
cards they did not keep at all. No money-orders were ever issued 
from this post-office, neither could they be paid. Another slight 
inconvenience was that there was only one horse in the place, so 
visitors had to be accommodated by turns. When we left we were 
told our only resource was to be taken to the station about an hour. 
and-a-half beforehand, as the horse was required later for another 
party leaving. 

We next inquired as to the possibilities of bathing, as machines 
were, of course, unknown, and discovered that there was actually a 
bathing-house, and that some of the people of the place had tents 
‘which were erected on the sands. The next difficulty was to procure 
bathing.-dresses, which seemed happily resolved, by hearing there 
was actually a draper’s shop (I could scarcely believe my ears) at 
the neighbouring hamlet. To this shop we at once set out, 
through a lane, which would have formed an agreeable walk but 
for the drizzling rain, of which you have so much in Wales. The 
chief obstacle to finding it consisted in the extreme difficulty my 
companion had in believing it, from its appearance, to be a shop at 
all; but having, after some discussion, resolved on entering, we 
discovered it to be a reality, though, like most human expectations, 
we had formed our ideas of it too high. A youth, who seemed to 
have a very vague idea of the value of things, and who we could 
have cheated to any extent, produced, for our consideration, some 
pieces of linsey, in various stages of mildew. We proposed to buy 
it at a reduction, considering it might possibly be a benefit to the 
shop to sell it. The matter assuming such an important aspect as 
the purchase of nearly all the linsey the shop contained, the owner 
of it appeared, to conduct the matter in person. Upon our in- 
quiring as to the reason of the things becoming so mildewed, she 
informed us that the shop had been built by a gentleman and lady, 
who were so excessively near in their views, that they would not 
afford mortar wherewith to put the stones together, but had used 
-earth instead. The consequence was that the place became 90 
damp that nearly all the goods were spoiled, as there was no possi- 
bility of keeping them dry, certainly, a serious inconvenienee in 4 
-draper’s shop. We gave the woman our utmost sympathy, and 
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found her so pleasant and obliging, that we made several shopping 


excursions to the same place, as we found several useful articles. 


could be procured there. And here I would say a word as to the 
obliging ways of the Welsh people. 

In Wales, as in Cornwall, you are free from that fear of being 
overreached in little things, which is so unpleasant to encounter, 
for the peasantry are very independent in feeling as to matters of 
money, and seem above looking out for every little service to be 
paid for. We soon became known in Manorbeer as the ladies, to 
distinguish us, I suppose, from the ladies of the Castle, Vicarage, 
and the Terrace-—a row of four private houses at the other end of 
the village. 

We found out that our pretty cottage had its history. A very 
rich lady, who owned her thousands in land and money, had taken 
a fancy to build this romantic retreat in her old age ; and there she 
spent her last days. A strange circumstance it seemed, showing 
how insufficient are the riches we desire to make us really happy, 
if in no handsome house, with its carpets of velvet pile, could this 
poor lady find the repose she secured in this simple cottage. This 
history accounts for its being built in the best situation in the place. 
Being on the highest point in the village, it commands a most 
lovely view of Manorbeer Bay, and the surrounding hills. Neurly 
opposite its windows are the fine ruins of Manorbeer Castle, the 
ancient stronghold of the De Barris—and the old grey church which 
belongs to the same period as the castle; which, as the guide-book 
informs us, was built in the reign of Henry I., upon land supposed 
to have been granted to the De Barris, at the Conquest. Here, 
in one of the rooms of this ancient stronghold, Geraldus Cambrensis, 
as a member of the family, first saw the light. How the quiet and 
rural beauty of the place must have fostered the love of study in 
the great historian in his youth! One can almost imagine how 
accustomed lie must have become to the repose which surrounded 
him, until, to his studious mind, the monk’s life became gradually 
the most acceptable. Some say his ambition caused him mortifica- 
tion, and that he died disappointed, because the episcopal robes of 
St. David’s were denied to him. I would rather think of him, if I 
could, as the contented student and religious recluse, who did not 

seek to put himself forward for the honours which this world gives. 

Very painful is the fact that the old castle was taken away from 
the De Barris by Henry IV., after which it seems they wandered 
off into different parts of Ireland, where, in course of time, the 
name became a common one; and Manorbeer, their ancient home, 
became the possession of a stranger. It was gratifying, however, 
to find that their memory had been handed down as a tradition in 
the place, and that after the lapse of many centuries, the people 
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still loved to think'of the ancient proprietors ; so much so that the 
mere fact of our being supposed to have some claim to be descended 
from them, was enough to ensure our being treated with respect 
and consideration. 

The Castle is now the property of Lord Milford, and is rented 
by a gentleman who has taken a fancy to roof in a part of it, and 
reside there three months in the year, when he makes himself 
popular amongst the people, who seem much to respect him. 
‘On certain days the De Barri flag still hangs out, which now only 
means that on those days the castle cannot be shown to the public, 
but we were given gracious permission to sit where we liked at any 
time, to sketch the ruins we loved so well. | 

A noble old woman—a perfect picture of a real Welshwoman, 
with her scarlet petticoat and high hat, shows the castle. It is 
supposed that there used to be a subterranean passage leading from 
the castle, either to the church or to the old priory, the ruins of 
which stand close by. Part of this priory has been converted into 
a cottage for the sexton and his wife. The walls extend some little 
distance, but only remain {in fragments. There are several points 
of interest about the church, which mark customs belonging to 
ancient times. It must have been built, in the first instance, in a 
very original and primitive manner, as the arches of certain windows 
bear traces of having been made after the wall was built—that is to 
say, holes in the shape of arches were knocked out of the wall, 
and added, as it were, as an afterthought. Like many old churches, 
it has a screen. I could wish the custom were revived in our 
modern churches; there seems so much more reverence in com- 
pletely dividing from the rest of the church the place which, of all 
others, should seem most sacred in our eyes. There are several 
corbels on parts of the walls ; one appears to have been used for the 
purpose of attaching some kind of ladder to it, which appears as if 
a part of the tower where this corbel is placed, had been used as a 
monk’s retiring chamber. In a niche in the chancel lies a recum- 
bent figure of an ancient crusader, with knees crossed—hand resting 
upon his sword, and with the lion at his feet, which shows that he 
died in battle. The shield, which is in perfect preservation, show 
the quarterings of the De Barris—namely, three bars drawn across. 
A person of some importance he must have been, for until a few 
years ago, when the church was restored, he rested in a mortuary 
chapel attached to the church. Passing from the church and 
ascending the hill to the left, may be seen a quoit rock, and a little 
further there is a curious cave, called the Long-Cave. 

There are many pleasant excursions to be taken from Manor- 
beer, so that the wholesome monotony of quiet may be broken by 
the excitement of seeing places of interest ; but I will not dwell on 
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‘our visits to Milford Haven, Pembroke, &c., as the points of inte. 
-gest there are too well-known to need description ; and I would fain 
avoid the error which some fall into, even in their letters of writing, 
Jike a guide-book. I feel amused, however, to remember how we 
lockea forward to supplying all our wants in the way of shopping 
when we went to Pembroke, and. the difficulty we found even there 
jn finding the commonest things. After some inquiry we found a 
fancy shop, where an old woman waited upon us with such 
extremely slow movements, that we feared we should lose the last 
train. ‘‘ Be your hands clean ?’’ she inquired of a young person 
who came forward to assist her to measure some braid. Awful 
questions for a laceworker to hear! I would advise those who wish 
to see Lydstep caverns, which are within a walk from Manorbeer, 
to go to them at the full moon, as if they wait a day or two over 
that date, they will not be able to see more than three of these 
curious caves, as they will be completely shut in by the sea. The 
olouring of the rocks in the Cave of Beauty is almost equal to the 
serpentine at the Lizard. Not far from these caverns is the pretty 
little island of Caldy. 

Returning through Lydstep, we prevailed upon an old woman 
‘to get us a cup of tea as a special favour. I employed the time in 
trying to find out something about the food products of the place; 
but it is a characteristic of the Welsh people that they are most 
chary of answering questions, and seem to feel it necessary to be 
on their guard against the curious. The utmost information I 
could obtain was “that the farmers did mostly farm.’’ When we 
returned to Manorbeer, I was told this old woman was a great 
churl, and that her having made tea for us was so great a wonder, 
that I must have made the request in a manner which, for once, 
must have touched her. I remember I adopted a very humble and 
‘Piteous tone, and I would advise all ladies who are in any difficulty, 
to appear as tired and helpless as they may feel, for such an appear- 
ance produces attention and kindness in cases where mere money 
cannot procure it. 

The last few days of our stay at Manorbeer, were clouded by a 
very sad occurrence. A young lady,a passing stranger, but a 
favourite in the place, on account of her winning ways and extreme 
beauty, was drowned, while bathing, in Hill Bay. We wondered 
how such a place could be considered safe for bathing at all. It is 
@ cave closed in by dreadful-looking rocks, and in a very. lonely 
situation. But there it certainly was the custom to bathe, and 
Some preferred it to Manorbeer Bay. There, on a day when the 
Waves were dashing up with unusual violence, and when there was 
@ fearful ground swell in the sea, two ladies ventured forth to bathe. 

! suddenly lost, as one angry wave carried her forth, and dashed 
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her against the pitiless rock was the young girl, who, a moment 
before, had revelled in her youth and daring. Fainting and half. 
drowned was her sister borne back to the shore by the relative who 
watched over their safety, and who nearly lost his own life in saving 
hers, Their shrill and fearful cries of terror roused a quiet artist, 
who, accompanied by some ladies, was sketching in the field above, 
whose cries aroused the reapers in the adjoining meadow, who were 
shortly joined by others ; and they ran to and fro, and, frenzied with 
fear, searched far and near, knowing that perchance in some place 
quite close to them, each moment might fast be bringing death to 
her they sought in vain. At last she was found. One wave had 
taken her out to meet her doom, another had brought her back, 
and seated her upon a narrow ledge of rock, with her head resting 
upon another rock above like a child asleep. Oh! the horror of 
that discovery—the difficulty of rescuing her from that strange 
position without risking other lives—the dreadful bearing of that 
lifeless burden over a length of way that seemed interminable to 
the nearest farm—the agonised efforts to restore life, the utter use. 
lessness of every attempt. I turn cold as I remember how we 
shuddered as each account was brought to us. 

The next day the cloud, as of a fearful calamity, was over the 
quiet village where the accident stood alone, not as one of the 
many catastrophies which occur in a town. Strong men trembled 
as they spoke, nnd knots of awe-struck women met together in the 
lanes. ‘‘ How are they ?’’ we would ask in the shop or of any 
passer-by, and all would know we meant the mourners. Never 
shall I forget the solemnity of gloom which was on every face in 
Manorbeer. Sunday came and we wended our way to the quiet 
church where, only a week ago, she, who had so suddenly been 
called away, was amongst the worshippers. Very appropriate and 
solemn seemed the service, which must have been congenial to the 
feelings of all present. The hymns chosen were from those selected 
for the Burial Service, and the sermon marked out in a striking 
manner the Providence which directs the accidents that are fatal, 
as well as those from which we are saved. 

It seemed a sad conclusion to our stay in this peaceful retreat, 
and although I left it with regret, I could not but feel that any 
enjoyment in the place, must, of necessity, be much overshadowed 
for some time to come. In a few more days we said farewell to the 
scenes, which, in a short time, had grown familiar to us—the 
ancient castle, the grey church, the bay and the hills around, be. 
came objects in the distance as we drove away, and amid the mally 
distractions and events which awaited us in our home in a large 
town, our visit to Manorbeer soon belonged to the memories of the 
past. EXPERTA. 
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LEGENDS OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS OF 
BOHEMIA. 
v. 
THE PATIENT MOTHER AND HER REWARD. 


One day Riibezahl was sunning himself near the hedge of his: 
en, when his attention was attracted by a woman wending her 
way up’ the mountain quite cheerfully and unconcernedly, although 
heavily laden ; for she was carrying a child in one arm, another 
on her back, while she was leading a third by the hand, and a 
somewhat bigger boy was following her holding a rakejand an 
empty basket, which was to be filled with leaves for their goat. 

“A mother,’’ thought Riibezahl, ‘‘ is really a good creature ; there 
is one dragging herself along with four children, and fulfilling her 
duties without a murmur—she will load herself still with that 
basket ; I call this paying dearly for the pleasures of matrimony !”’ 

These reflections put him in a good humour, so that he felt in. 
clined to enter into conversation with the woman. She placed the 
children upon the grass, and began stripping off the leaves from the 
bushes : meanwhile, the little ones grew impatient, and they set up 
a chorus of crying. The mother instantly left her work—she 
played about with the children; singing, dancing, and talking to 
them—rocked them to sleep, and then went back to her work. 
Soon, however, the midges stung the little sleepers, and they re. 
commenced their screams. The mother was not in the least im. 
patient ; she ran into the wood, picked wild strawberries and rasp. 
berries, and then nursed the youngest infant. This maternal 
treatment greatly delighted the gnome. The little fellow, however, 
who had been riding on his mother’s back, could not be comforted ; 
he was a refractory, obstinate urchin—he flung away the straw- 
berries which the affectionate mother offered him, screaming all the 
while, as if he were being beaten. At length, her patience being 
sorely tried, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Riibezahl, come and eat up this 
naughty boy !’’ 

Instantly, the magician becoming visible in the form of a 
charcoal burner, went up to the woman, and said—‘‘ Here I am! 
what do you wish ?”’ 

This sudden appearance greatly terrified the woman, but being 
of a stout-hearted, resolute character, she soon regained her courage 
and presence of mind. 

“T only called you to make my children cease crying ; they are 
EE 
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iet, and I do not require your aid; accept my thanks, how. 
ou, your kind intention.” 


“ pel pe you aware,” replied the gnome, ‘‘ that those who summon 
me here do not go unpunished? I will keep you to your worl, 
Give me your screamer that I may eat him up: I have not had 
such a dainty morsel for a long time.”’ So saying, he stretched 
forth his blackened hand to seize the boy. 

Like a hen when a kite is hovering high in the air above the 
roofs, or a mischievous dog is prowling about the yard, first by her 
anxious cackling entices the little chickens into the safe shelter of 
the hen-house, then, with feathers ruffled and outspread wings, 
begins an unequal fight with her stronger enemy, so the woman 
boldly attacked the black chareoal-burner, Doubling her sturdy 
fists, she cried: “ Monster! you will have to tear my heart out 
before you shall rob me of my child!” 

Such energetic conduct Riibezahl had not expected, and he in. 
stantly drew back surprised. He smiled kindly upon the woman, 
and said— 

“Do not be angry! IT am not a cannibal, as you seem to 
imagine, nor do I wish to do you or your children any harm. But 
let me have that boy—the little screamer has taken my fancy; he 
shall be dressed in silks and satins, and [ will educate him to bea 
fine clever fellow, who, one of these days, will be able to keep his 
parents and brothers. Demand what sum you will for him, and I 
will pay it.”’ 

** Ah!” laughed the woman, “so the boy pleases you? he is a 
splendid little fellow ! I would not part with him for all the treasures 
the world contains.”’ 

** Simpleton |’’ retorted Riibezahl, “ have you not three other 
children, who give you trouble and anxiety enough? You have a 
difficulty in feeding them, and you are tormented with them day 
and night.” 

“ That may be, but I am their mother, and I must do my duty 
by them, Children may be an anxiety, but also a great pleasure.” 

“Charming pleasure !’’ exclaimed Riibezahl ; “day after day to 
drag about brats, to look after them, to do everything for them, 
and to bear all their screaming and naughtiness !”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir,’’ she replied, “‘ you little understand the joys of 
a mother. Every trouble and fatigue is repaid by a single fond 
look, by a smile or a lisp from the innocent little creatures. Just 
+ look at this darling ; how he clings to me, yet was not he the one 

who screamed so hustily? Ah, would that I had a hundred hands 
to work and slave for you, you dear little things !”’ 

“ But your husband ; has he no hands with which to work ?” 
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“Oh, yes, he has hands, and he can use them. I sometimes 


t feel them, too.”’ 


“ What!’ exclaimed the gnome, in an excited tone. ‘“ What! 
does your husband dare to raise his hand to you; such an excellent 
wife! I will break his neck for him, the rascal !’’ 

“Truly, you would have many necks to break,’’ she laughingly 
replied, “if every husband had to pay by his neck for having laid 
hands on his wife. Men are a bad lot, but having married, I must 
put up with my husband.” 

“Tf you knew that men were a bad lot, it was folly on your 
part to marry.”’ 

“ Possibly! But Steffen was an active youth, with a good 
business, and I was a poor girl, without a home. He came and 
asked me to marry him ; he gave me a savage man’s dollar, and the 
bargain was made. Afterwards he took away the dollar from me, 
but the savage man [ still have.’’ 

The gnome smiled. 

‘Perhaps you made him savage by your obstinacy.’’ 

Oh, he soon drove that out of me. But Steffen is a niggard ; 
if I ever asked him for a penny, he would make a greater disturb- 
ance than you do sometimes in the mountains, upbraiding me with 
my poverty, which silenced me instantly. If I had brought him a 
dowry, I would soon have had him under my thumb.”’ 

** What is your husband’s trade?’ asked Riibezahl. 

“He is a dealer in glass; he must labour hard, too—the poor 
fellow has often to drag his heavy burden from where he purchases 
it in Bohemia; it is true if he breaks a glass on. the way the 
children and I have to pay for it; but blows from those one loves 
burt but little.”’ 

“Do you still love the husband who ill-treats you ?’’ 

“Why, not? Is he not the father of my children? They will 
make all right, and will reward me when they grow up.”’ 

‘Small comfort, that! Children also repay their parents’ 
kindness by sorrow and anxiety. The boys will squeeze your last 
farthing from you, if the emperor sends them to join the army in 
far distant Hungary, that the Turks may kill them.” 

“Tam not going to troublé myself about that,’ replied the 
woman. ‘‘If they are killed, they die for the emperor and their 
fatherland, doing their duty; they might escape, however, and 
carry off booty, and be able to provide for their aged parents.’ 

Riibezahl now renewed his proposals about buying the boy, 
but the mother did not deign to give him an answer; she 
gathered the leaves into her basket, and tied the little screamer 
lightly on top of it; then Riibezahl turned as if he were going 
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further, but her burden was so heavy that she could not get up, so. 
she called him back. 

‘*T call you again to beg you to help me up, and if you wish to 
do anything more for us, give the boy, who has taken your fancy, a 
trifle to buy a loaf or two. To-morrow, his father comes home, 
and he will, I hope, bring us some white bread.”’ 

The magician replied. “I shall be happy to help you to rise, 
but if you will not give me the boy, he shall not have a half. 


“Very well,”’ answered the woman, setting off homewards, 

The further she went the heavier became the basket, till she was 
fairly exhausted, and had to stop and draw her breath every two 
steps she took. There must be something wrong. The idea struck 
her that, perhaps, Riibezahl had played her a trick, and had con- 
cealed a load of stones beneath the leaves, so she placed the basket 
on the next ledge of rock to which she came, and turned it over— 
nothing but leaves fell out; there was nota stone in the basket. 
So she filled it again half-full, and put as many leaves in her apron 
as it could hold. Soon, however, her burden became again so 
weighty that she was obliged once more to empty the basket ; much 
to the astonishment of the worthy woman, for she had often before 
carried home large quantities of grass without feeling so fatigued. 
At length on reaching home, she went about her usual household 
duties ; she flung the leaves before the goat and her little one, 
gave the children their supper, put them to sleep, said her evening 
prayers, and was speedily sound asleep herself. 

The rosy tints of mornivg, and her infant’s loud cries for his 
breakfast, roused the sleepy mother to her daily work. As usual, 
she went first with the milk-cam to the goat-shed. What a terrible 
sight presented itself to her view! Their profitable, domestic 
animal, the old goat, lay there cold and stiff, with its legs stretched 
out, quite dead ; its little one kept rolling its eyes horribly in its 
head, with its tongue hanging out; its awful convulsions showing 
that it was also near death. Such a misfortune had never befallen 
the poor woman since she had kept house. Stunned and shocked 
she sank upon a bundle of straw; she held her apron before her 
eyes, for she could not look on the agonies of the dying animal, and, 
sighing deeply, she cried : ‘‘ Wretched woman that I am! what am 
I to do, and what will my hard husband say when he comes home! 
My greatest blessing on earth has gone !”’ 


But her heart instantly reproved her for this thought. ‘‘ If the 
dear goat is my only blessing on earth, what is Steffen, and what 
are the children? She felt ashamed at ber hasty speech. “Let 


all earthly wealth go,’’ she thought, ‘“‘I have still my husband 
and the four darling children; the baby will want nothing, and 
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for the others, there is plenty of water yet in the spring. The goat 
has not died through any neglect of mine ; soif Steffen does blame 
me and beat me for it, what more will it be than an unhappy hour ? 
Harvest is near at hand ; I can go out to reap, and, during winter, 
I will spin until late at night. I shall be able by-and-bye to 
purchase another goat, and once I have a goat, little ones will not 
fail.” 

Thus reflecting, she regained her spirits, dried her tears, and 
her eyes fell upon a small leaf which lay at her feet, shining and 
sparkling as brightly as fine gold. She picked it up, and ran with 
it to ‘her neighbour, the Jew’s wife, showing her with great delight 
what she had found. The Jewess, recognising that it was pure 
gold, offered her two thick dollar pieces for it. All her sorrow had 
now flown; so much money the poor wife had never had in her 
possession before. She hastened to a baker, then to a butcher, and 
got a leg of mutton for Steffen, which she proposed to prepare for 
him when he returned home, weary and hungry in the evening 
after his journey. The children danced around their happy mother 
as she spread the unusually splendid breakfast before them, and, 
for awhile, she gave herself up entirely to the pleasure of satisfying 
the appetites of the hungry group; then her next care was to 
remove the goat, which she fancied some witch had killed, being 
anxious to keep this domestic misfortune as long as possible from 
her husband. Her astonishment was beyond everything, on glanc- 
ing by chance at the feeding trough, to see in it a quantity of 
golden leaves. Her suspicious were roused—she sharpened a large 
knife, and cut open the body of the dead goat, and there she found 
a large lump of gold, and a proportionate piece in the kid’s 
stomach. 

She*thought there was no end to her wealth now; but with its 
possession came oppressing care. She became anxious and restless, 
her heart beat violently, and she did not know whether she ought 
to lock the treasure up, or to bury it in the cellar. She feared 


_ thieves, and yet she did not wish to let the selfish Steffen into the 


secret all at once, justly fearing that, urged by a spirit of covetous- 
ness, he would appropriate the whole of the gold to himself, and 
leave her and the children as badly off as ever. She reflected a 
long while what was the best for her to do with it, without coming 
to any conclusion. 

The priest of the village was the patron of all oppressed women, 
who, either from good-nature or from pity for the fair sex as the 
weaker vessel, gave them due honour, and would, on no account, 
countenance the ill-mannered husbands in misusing his penitents ; 
rather when there were complaints, he would make the domestic 
tyrant undergo heavy penance, and tovk the part of the wife. He 
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had never spared the morose Steffen, and had thus tried to banish 
the demon of contention from poor Ilse’s home. She therefore be. 
took herself to the sympathising pastor, frankly told him of the 
adventure with Riibezahl ; how he had procured her great wealth, 
and the anxiety it caused her; to prove the truth of what she 
asserted, she brought forth all the treasure she had carried with 
her. 

The pastor diligently crossed himself on learning this extra. 
ordinary event ; but he rejoiced very much at the poor woman’s good 
fortune, and several times shifted his scull cap backwards and for- 
wards, in the hope of getting an inspiration so as to enable her to 
keep possession of her wealth without any noise or fuss, and, at the 
same time, to devise a means by which the grasping Steffen should 
not seize it. 

After having deliberated a considerable time, he spoke as 
follows :— 

‘* Listen, my daughter : I know how we can manage to combine 
everything. Weigh the gold out to me, that I may keep it faith- 
fully for you, then I will write a letter in the Italian language to 
this effect: your brother, who many years ago went abroad, was 
sent to India in the Venetian service, and there died; be left his 
property by will to you, upon condition that the priest of the 
district should become your guardian, in order that he might see 
the money was solely applied to your use, and no one’s else. I ask 
neither reward nor thanks for my trouble ; only remember that you 
owe gratitude to the Holy Church for the blessings which heaven 
has vouchsafed to you, and promise a handsome altar-robe for the 
priest at high mass.’’ 

This advice greatly delighted Ilse ; she promised the priest the 
gown. In her presence he weighed out the gold to the last drachm, 
placed it with the church treasure, and the woman took leave of 
him with a lightened heart. 

Riibezahl was no less a patron of women than was the good- 
natured pastor of Kirsdorf, with this exception—the latter honoured 
the female sex principally because, as he said, the Holy Virgin be- 
longed to it; the former, on the contrary, hated the whole sex on 
account of one girl, who had made a fool of him, though sometimes 
caprice softened his bitter feelings, and caused him to take some one 
woman under his protection, and to try to please her. In propor- 
tion as the hard-working villager, by her sentiments and behaviour, 
had found favour in his eyes, the more indignant he felt with the 
uncouth Steffen ; and he had a great mind, in order to revenge the 
honest wife, to play him some trick, which would give him a fright 
that would tame him into submission to his wife, and that she 
should have him under her thumb as she wished. With this view 
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he mounted the fresh morning wind, and was carried over moun- 
tains and valleys, keeping watch like an adventurer upon all the 
high roads and cross-ways in that portion of Bohemia; and when 
he beheld a pedestrian carryihg a burden, he was instantly behind 
him, examining, with his quick glance, its contents. Fortunately, 
no traveller with glass wares came along this way, or he would 
have had no compensation for the injury and mischief done him if 
he had not been the man whom Riibezahl was seeking. 

Owing to these precautions the heavily-laden Steffen could not 
possibly escape. : 

Towards vespers, a robust, active-looking man approached, with 
a large load upon his back. Every firm, quick step he took the 
wares, which he was carrying, jingled. The gnome rejoiced, as soon 
as he discovered bim in the distance, that he was now sure of his 
prey; and he prepared to carry out his master stroke. 

The panting Steffen had almost ascended the mountain; there 
was only the summit to be gained, and then all would be down hill 
homewards, so he strove to climb to the top; but the hill was 
steep, and his load heavy. He was forced several times to rest ; 
placing his knotted stick beneath the basket to lighten its pressing 
weight, while he wiped the perspiration from off his brow. Exert- 
ing his last remaining strength, he at length reached the brow of 
the hill, and a beautiful straight path led down to the very foot. 

Across the road lay a pine-tree which had been cut down, and 
the stump of the trunk close by was perfectly straight and upright, 
smoothly planed at the top like a table; all around grew tall grass 
and wild flowers. This spot looked so inviting to the weary 
traveller, and so comfortable for a resting-place, that he instantly 
set down his ponderous basket upon the stump, and stretched him- 
self opposite upon the soft grass. There he began to calculate how 
much he might make out of his goods this time, and came to the 
conclusion, after a careful estimate, that if he did not spend a penny 
in the household, leaving to the busy hands of his wife to provide 
for the maintenance and clothing of the children, he would just 
gain enough to buy himself a donkey at the market of Schmiede- 
berg. The idea that in future he would lay his burden upon his 
beast while he himself walked leisurely by its side, was so agreeable 
to him, particularly then that his shoulders were paining him from 
the weight of the said burden, that he naturally gave the reins to 
his pleasant train of thought.. 

“Once I have got a donkey,’’ he ran on, “ I shall soon be able 
to afford a horse ; then will come a field, where I can grow my oats. 
One field will soon double itself to two, then four ; in time a house 


will be added, and finally a farm; then Ilse shall have a new 
gown.”’ 
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He had almost got as far with his castles in the air as the famous 
milkmaid, when Riibezahl, whirling a perfect tornado round the 
trunk of the pine-tree, suddenly upset the basket of glass, and its 
brittle contents were smashed into a thousand pieces. The crash 
fell like a thunderbolt on Steffen’s heart, and, at the same time, he 
heard a loud peal of laughter in the distance, if he were not deceived 
by the echo of the sound of the breaking glass, which was repeated 
and repeated. Such an awfully sudden blast of wind seemed to 
him unnatural, besides, on examining the place, the stump and the 
tree had both disappeared—it was easy for Steffen to guess now 
who had caused the misfortune. “Oh!” he groaned, “ Rubezahl, 
you mischievous spirit, what have I done to you that you take my 
bread from me which I have gained by the sweat of my brow ? Poor 
ruined wretch that I am!’’ He worked himself into a fury, calling 
the Lord of the Mountains by every abusive term he could think of, 
to irritate him to anger. ‘Scoundrel!”’ he cried, “ come and 
strangle me, since you have deprived me of everything in the 
world!’’ In truth at that moment he cared no more for his life 
than for a broken glass. But nothing further was seen or heard of 
Riibezahl. 

Downcast as a shipowner whose vessel the greedy ocean has 
swallowed up with every soul on board, he commenced descending 
the hill; his mind oppressed with sad and gleomy thoughts, yet 
speculating how he should retrieve his misfortune, and gain the 
means to continue his trade. Suddenly the goat which his wife 
had at home occurred to him, but she was as fond of it as though it 
had been a child, and he knew by fair means, he could not get her 
to give it up to him; so he bethought him of stratagem—not to 
allude to his loss at all at home, nor, indeed, to return to his dwell- 
ing by day, but to steal in at midnight, to carry the goat off to the 
market in Schmiedeberg, and to employ the money he received by 
its sale in buying new wares. When he came back from market 
he would quarrel with his wife, and pretend to believe that by her 
carelessness the goat had been stolen during his absence. 

With this praiseworthy intention, the unhappy rogue, when he 
approached the village, concealed himself in a bush, and there 
awaited with impatience the midnight hour, that he might carry 
off the goat. On the stroke of twelve he set out on his mean pro- 
ject, climbed over the low yard door, opened it from within, and 
with beating heart glided to the goat-shed ; for, oddly enough, he was 
ashamed and afraid of being caught by his wife committing so 
wrong an act. Contrary to the usual habit, the shed was un- 
locked. This astonished him, though, at the same time, he was 
glad, for in this neglect he had a slight excuse for his own act. 
But he found the shed quite empty and deserted, not a living 
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animal there ; neither goat nor kid. On the first shock he fancied 
that he had been forestalled by a brother thief, who was more 

than he: misfortune seldom comes alone. He sank upon 
the straw quite stunned, and dejected that this last attempt to 
revive his trade had failed. 

When busy Ilse had returned from her visit to the village 

, she had set to work in high spirits to prepare a good supper 
for her husband by the time he came home. 

Towards evening Ilse kept constantly looking out of the window 
to see if Steffen were coming; then she impatiently ran out of the 
village, and her sharp black eyes scanned the high road: she be- 
came uneasy at his long absence, and night drawing on, she retired 
sorrowfully and anxiously to her bedchamber, without partaking of 
a morsel of supper. Sleep seemed to have flown from her tearful 
eyes, and it was only towards morning that she fell into a restless 
unrefreshing slumber. Meanwhile, the miserable Steffen was a 
prey to chagrin and discontent in the goat-shed ; he was so de- 
pressed and mortified that he could not make up bis mind to knock 
at the door ; at length, however, he did come forth, and knocking, 
cried in a disheartened, melancholy tone: “‘ Dear wife, wake up and 
open the door for your husband !’’ 

As soon as Ilse heard his voice she sprang joyfully from her 
couch, ran to the door, and flung her arms round her husband. He 
returned this warm greeting coldly and distantly, and flung himself 
glomily upon a bench. When the happy wife beheld her 
husband’s wretclied face, her heart was touched. 

“ What is the matter, dear husband ?’’ she exclaimed in dismay ; 
“are you ill ?”’ 

At first he only answered by groans and sighs, but on question- 
ing him, she soon learned the cause of his sorrow: his heart was too 
full to allow him to keep his misfortunes from his sympathising 
wife. When she beard that Riibezahl had upset the basket, she 
directly guessed the kind object of the gnome, and could not refrain 
from laughing, which, in a happier mood, Steffen would have 
sharply resented : now he took no notice of it, and only anxiously 
inquired for the goat. 

“ Why,do you trouble yourself about my goat ?’’ she said ; “ you 
have not yet asked for the children. Do not worry yourself about 
the trick Riibezahl has played upon you ; who knows if be or some 
one else may not make it up to us amply 2” 

“You may wait long for that,’’ he replied, in a downcast tone. 

_ “Well, but what one least expects often happens,” answered 
his wife. ‘‘ Do not fret, Steffen. ‘Though you have no more glass, 
and Ino goat, yet we have four strong arms with which to gain a 
livelihood—that is our best wealth.” 
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“ Heaven have mercy on us !’’ cried the dispirited man ; “ if the 
goats have gone, you had better drown the four brats at once—] 
cannot feed them.”’ 

‘Then I can!’’ said Ilse. 

As she uttered these words the kindhearted pastor entered the 
room. He had overheard the whole conversation, and he favoured 
Steffen with a long sermon, setting forth that avarice is the root of 
all evil ; and having reproved him sharply enough, he announced to 
him that his wife had inherited a handsome fortune, drawing from 
his pocket the Italian letter, and translating it to him. He then 
mentioned that the clergyman of Kirsdorf was appointed executor 
to the will, and that the bequest of the deceased brother-in-law had 
already been safely received. 

Steffen stood there like a statue, and all he could do was to bow 
every now and then when the pastor respectfully removed his 
on mentioning the august Republic of Venice. When, however, 
he had somewhat recovered himself, he affectionately embraced his 
dear wife, and declared his love for her—a second time in his life— 
as walmly as on the first occasion ; and, although it was prompted 
by a different impulse now, still Ilse accepted it kindly. Hence. 
forth Steffen became the most gentle, obliging husband, a loving 
father to his children, and also an industrious, well-conducted man, 
for idleness was not one of his faults. 

The honest priest gradually exchanged the gold into coin, and 
with it bought a large farm, which Steffen and Ilse managed to the 
end of their days. The residue he put out at interest, and adminis. 
tered the capital entrusted to him as conscientiously as the church 
treasure, taking no other reward but the gown, which Ilse had 
made so handsome than an archbishop would not have been 

ashamed to have worn it. 

The affectionate, excellent mother had much pleasure in het 
children. Riibezahl’s favourite became a gallant soldier—he served 
in the emperor’s army, a long time under Wallenstein, in the 


thirty years’ war, and was as celebrated a partisan as the well- 
known Swedish officer, Stalhautsch. 
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THE OLD HOUSE ON DENMARK HILL. 


In order some way to account for my utter lack of knowledge of 
the ways and the doings of London servants, I must tell you I was 
born in the rectory-house of a little country village, situated but 
a very few miles on the north-west road out of our market-town, 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire. Then, and there, in that part of 
the world, servants rarely thought of change, but served their 
masters as Jacob served for seven years—and more. To live only 
one year in a place, was almost looked upon as equivalent to a bad 
character. 

Our servants in the dear old home, were the children of my 
father’s parishioners : and there had not been, up to the time of my 
leaving home, a single alteration in the household, in the way of 
change, since mother and father were first married ; only, when the 
twins came, and mother’s little ones were suddenly increased from 
three to five! then Bessie Rhymer, our cook’s young sister, came 
to live with us, specially as—“ the nurse.” 

Bessie had been living full twenty years with us, when my 
brother, who was in a merchant’s office in London, came home for 
a month's holiday, bringing with him a great friend of his, a clerk 
in the ‘Bank of England, who was away from business on sick. 
leave, and whom Jack fancied might soon become strong and well 
again, by some of mother’s good nursing and good things, backed 
by the pure, invigorating Somersetshire air. 

Fred. Compton was still so ill when he came to us that he could, 
only by the help of Jack and father’s strong arms, manage to get 
out of the chaise that brought them out from Bridgewater. Father 
had ridden in to meet the coach that brought them from London. 
We had no railway so far west then, though the people did say we 
soon should have one. 

Well, what with good nursing and good air, and pleasant ex- 
cursions to the sea, which was barely two miles distant from our 
village, through the rectory-fields, the young Londoner soon re- 
gained both health and strength. Though, ungrateful fellow that 
he was, he returned all father’s and mother’s kindness to him by 
stealing their eldest daughter’s heart! He certainly did offer his 
Own to the poor girl to make up for her loss, but, not content with 
what he had done, he actually wanted her parents to give her to 
him for good and all; even wanting to carry her back with him 
when he returned to noisy, dirty London, that he might keep one- 
Sountry flower with him for ever—so he poetically expressed him - 
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self. My father, however, reminded him of a certain old proverb 
which says “ people who marry in baste often repent at leisure,” 
and told him so serious a step in life wanted due consideration, for 
there were duties in marriage not to be entered upon lightly, 
adding, that he should himself see Mrs. Compton (she was 
widow), and know her opinion and wishes on the matter, before he 
could give his consent. What Fred otherwise said, or how he 
coaxed father and mother over, I know not; but it was arranged 
that father should accompany my brother and Fred back to town 
when they returned. Jack having gained from his employers an 
extension of his holidays remained with us till they all went up to 
town together. 

Before my father returned home again from London, Fred sent 
me word that a hice old-fashioned house had been taken for us, 
with a rather extensive garden all around it. It was situated on 
the south side of London ; quite at the top of a hill, called Denmark 
Hill, my father deciding it would not do for my health—a country. 
born.and-bred girl—to be cooped up in any of the barrack-looking 
streets he saw in most of the suburbs. Also, that it would not do to 
be too far away from town—not, at least, as far away in the country 
as he would have liked to have had my future heme situated, be. 
cause of the great expense of Fred and Jack's journeys to business 
and home again ; for it was settled Jack was to live with us, and 
my father would make us a handsome allowance for his board, &c., 
which he and Mrs. Compton considered would be a great help to us 
young beginners in housekeeping. 

When all was ready for us—which was in about six months’ 
time after I first became acquainted with Fred—he andj Mr. 
‘Compton and Jack came down to us in the early spring-time, and 
one Easter Tuesday—Easter was very late, 1 remember, that year— 
we two stood at the altar of our picturesque old church, while my 
‘dear father read those solemn words and pronounced the blessing 
that has made us one; indissolubly joined, I can truly say, in heart 
and soul. 

My darling mother fretted a good deal about parting from me, 
especially to be settled so long a distance from her; but father 
joked her and cheered her up in his pleasant fashion, reminding her 
that the birds, as soon as ever they were fledged, were turned out 
of the nest, and had to find and make fresh homes for themselves ; 
besides, he said, Susan and Maggie (our twins) were growing up 
fast, and they must now take my place, both as mother’s right 
hand, and as his little almoners in the parish. 

‘The Elms,”’ our new home was named—from the fine noble 
trees of that species that adorned the large piece of garden-ground 
which surrounded the quaint old house. Many of our friends mat- 
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yelled greatly at our liking to be settled in such a secluded place ; 
go completely detached as it was, too, from the neighbouring 
houses; but both Fred and I were charmed with the curious old- 
fashioned place, and directly I saw it, I felt I should never feel 
dull there, and I never have done. 

We began housekeeping with only two servants—a female and 
aman-servant. This latter was a sort of necessity on account of 
the large garden, and as additional protection to so lonely a house- 
during the daily absence of my husband and brother. Fred was 
uncommonly fortunate in meeting with a staid, rather reserved 
man, with a most excellent character for steadiness, sobriety, and 
honesty, willing and ready to do anything required of him—he is 
with us to this day, and [ have no reason to think he will ever 
leave us. A better or more faithful servant than William Joyce 
never entered a house. I only wish I could say as much of our 
female ones. 

Directly the house was fully ready to receive us, Mrs. Compton 
gent in the servants to take charge of it until we returned home 
from Somersetshire. We were to have no wedding-trip, because 
Fred could not be longer away from the Bank than just the Easter 
week. The Bank of England allows but scant time for holidays ; 
besides, Fred had been so long away from business in the previous: 


autumn on sick-leave. 


My husband’s mother had engaged a middle-aged woman for 
me as my first servant, deeming it best to do so until I had gained 
more experience in housekeeping, so she said, forgetting, or, 
perhaps, not knowing how well I had been instructed and trained 
up, in all proper womanly and wifely duties in a household by my 
own dear mother, who is acknowledged to be a pattern in that way 
amongst her acquaintances. 

I had very much wished to have brought my own servant with 
me out of Somersetshire—one I had known a good deal of as a 
good, quick, thoroughly trustworthy girl ; a niece of both our nurse 
and cook, who were sisters, as I have said before. Ruth Thorne 
was the youngest daughter of another sister, who had married a 
small farmer in our neighbourhood. Then I knew she had learned 
& good deal, for she had been living five years in the family of Sir 
Peregrine Ackland, and, therefore, would be certain to be quite 
Servant enough for me to begin with. 

“I have already engaged a servant for you, my dear,’’ said 

- Compton, in a short, stiff, “set-me-down”’ sort of manner, 
the evening Ruth Thorne came to know how soon I should want 
her. “She isa most competent person,’’ she continued, “ staid 
and respectable ; and I am certain you will find her everything you 
“an possibly need or desire. I have known Martha many years, for 
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she lived with my late husband's brother for nine or ten years ; jn 
fact, up to the time he left London to reside down in Kent; anj 
very much surprised indeed, I was, to hear he had not taken her 
with him. She tells me she declined to go into the country, as it 
never suited her constitution. And it is well for you, my dear, she 
did not go, for you will find her a perfect treasure.” 

The ‘‘ perfect treasure ’’ met us on the step of the hall-door the 
afternoon we arrived to take possession of the house. We were 
enabled to get into London thus comparatively early, having broken 
our long journey out of Somersetshire by a sojourn of a couple of 
days in Bath. I cannot say either of us were particularly favour. 
ably impressed with the treasure. She was a tall, thin, grim-look. 
ing woman, with an evident dislike to look any one straight in the 
face to whom she might be speaking, or who might be speakiny to 
her. She would look down at your feet, or away over your head, 
or would find a knot in her apron-string that wanted untying ; any 
where, 1n fact, but straight at you. But many times during the 
first few hours after our arrival, I caught her furtively examining 
our countenances with the closest scrutiny. 

She sadly wanted to chaperone me over my own house ; but I 
did not choose any one should do that but my husband, and I there. 
fore inquired for the keys of the store-room, cellars, &c. After 
some little hesitation, and evidently, with a great deal of reluct. 
ance, she brought me the keys of the store-room, and one or two 
other closets, but with the protest that Mrs. Compton had put 
everything entirely into her care and keeping, and that she never 
had lived, and never would live, with any one who kept the keys 
of everything, and consequently mistrusted her. This was early 
days, indeed, to come to loggerheads with my servant ; but a certain 
instinct warned me I must, from the first, stand on my own dignity 
as a married woman and mistress in my own house, and begin with 
this woman as I meant to go on. I therefore took no notice of her 
speech, only I mentally made a vow that the keys should never 
pass out of my own hands into hers, no matter at what personal in- 
convenience to myself. After she had delivered up all the keys, I 
returned to Fred, and we went together over our new domain, both 
indoors and out ; and when all was seen, I felt myself in possession 
of an almost perfect earthly paradise. 

About six o’clock, or it might be a little later, just as Martha 
had brought in the tea, greatly to our astonishment, a cab drove 
into our gates and up to the hall-door. It was too dusk to see 
clearly who had come, only I could just dimly discern there was 
luggage at the top of the conveyance. 

There seemed to be some altercation in the hall as though 
Martha was disputing the right of the person to enter; so thinking 
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some one had come to the wrong house, Fred went out to see what 
was the matter. Who should it be but Jack arrived, bag and 
baggage, whom we did not at all expect that evening ; for it had 
been quite arranged, as we believed, that my brother was to re- 
main in his old lodgings in Edwardes’ Square, Kensington, until we 
bad been at home for a day or two, and had begun to feel ourselves 
alittle settled down. Yes (he said) he quite knew we should not 

t him, but excused himself on the plea that he felt so eager to 
see us, and to hear the latest news of father and mother, and all in 
the dear old home. | 

‘“T say, Fred,” said he, when we were in the midst of our cozy 
tea, “ where on earth did your mother pick up that ogre that came 
out of the back premises when your man was letting me in? Why, 
sbe glared at me like a wild beast, and directly she saw the luggage 
she disputed with the cabman about bringing it in; for she was 
sure the ‘ young man,’ as she styled me, had made a mistake, and 
come to the wrong house. And when I assured her I was quite 
right, she told your man to leave it where the cabman had left it 
till she had spoken to young Mrs. Compton. Young Mrs. Compton, 
indeed ! pray why don’t she give you your proper title, Nellie, and 
say my mistress.”’ 

We had barely finished tea before Martha put her head into 
the room with ‘*Can I speak to you, ma’am?’’ “ Yes,”’ I replied ; 
“what do you want, Martha?’’ She did not reply, but stood 
looking most defiantly at the three of us, but at Jack, more 
especially so. - At last, seeing I did not move to go to her, she 
added, ‘‘ Perhaps you’ll step outside, ma’am; for what I have to 
say might be better for you to hear alone.”’ 

** Don’t go out to her,’’ whispered Fred ; ‘‘ let her speak out, 
here.’’ 

But not knowing what domestic disaster might have occurred, I 
quietly stepped outside, when she so sharply closed thedoor behind 
me that the skirt of my dress was caught in it. However, that I 
thought: nothing of at the time, so horrified wasI at the dark, vin- 
dictive scowl I saw on her countenance. 

“Ts that young man meaning to stay here all night ?’’ she 
questioned, in hard, disrespectful, sharp tones. 

“My brother—Mr. Merton, do you mean? Certainly, Martha, 
he will reside always with us—at least, as long as it is agreeable 
for him to remain here.” 

“Reside here with you?’ she screeched out. ‘* Do you mean 
to say he’s going to be lodged and boarded here, and that I am to 
have three of you to do for? I’d never have engaged to have come 
48 servant if I’d had any notion of such a thing! I am sure Mrs. 

Compton knows nothing of this; for she told me there would only 
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be you and master, and him away all day—and that you would be 
very quiet people, keeping no company. Because—because—wel] 
I may as well out with it—because you was very young, and quite 
ignorant of our London ways, and would have a deal to learn to fit 
you to head your own table before company.”’ 

I felt ready to cry with mortification at the craature’s im. 
pertinence ; however, I repressed my feelings as much as possible, 
and firmly enough said, ‘‘ Martha, you are strangely forgetting 
yourself in speaking thus to me, your mistress. Go instantly and 
prepare Mr. Merton’s room—the chintz room—the room adjoining 
your master’s dressing room—’’ for when I said chintz room, I saw 
her pass her hand over her forehead in a bewildered manner, as if 
not comprehending my meaning. ‘‘ Then,” I added, I scarcely 
know why—‘‘ we did not expect my brother until to-morrow even. 
ing, or I would have given you proper orders respecting the room 
before this time.”’ 

** You must give me the keys of the linen press,’’ she said, 
suddenly ; ‘‘ for there are no sheets out’except those I put on your 
bed this afternoon.’’ 

“T will give them out myself ;’’ and I returned to the room for 
my keys. , 

“What is the matter, Nellie ?’’ said my husband, noticing, I 
suppose, my flushed cheeks. 

“ Nothing very particular,’ I replied ; ‘‘ only Martha wanted to 
know about preparing Jack’s room, and there are things he will 
need which want taking out of the press.’’ 

I said nothing of Martha’s strange behaviour; for, you see, 
through the wise counsels of my dear mother, I had determined 
that never, if I could possibly avoid it, would I trouble my husband 
with any of my petty household grievances; knowing that men in 
business have, outside their own thresholds, always vexations in- 
numerable to contend with, without being worried, on their return 
home, with the details of domestic troubles and annoyances. 

For a week or two after this memorable first day of experience 
in my own house I got on tolerably well with my cross-grained 
domestic ; but them I was particularly careful not to say one single 
word more to her than I oould possibly avoid, and giving my orders 
in the most concise and decided manner, giving her no chance of 
questioning my authority ; though occasionally, I have overheard 
mutterings, as of distant thunder, which I did not choose her to 
think I heard. And, strange to say, invariably after one of these 
threatened outbursts of temper, she would, after her fashion, show 
herself extra amiable and obliging. 

The wedding calls, &c., were all now received and returned, and 
I was beginning to fancy myself quite a matron amongst the young 
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people of my acquaintance ; but we had neither received guests nor 
received any invitations out, and, doubtless, a town-bred girl might 
have felt very solitary in that solitary, secluded house. As yet I 
had found no time for ennui, for I duly kept up my practising and 
ingi I made many little fancy ornamental things for my draw. 
ing-room, kept my husband’s and my own wardrobe in repair, and 
almost daily indulged in a little amateur gardening. Then we had 
 poultry-yard, most of which had come from my Somersetshire 
home. I would often have indulged in a frolic on the lawn, with 


‘ the handsome retriever—Jack’s dog; but once venturing to un. 


fasten his chain, and take him under the trees for a romp anda 
patting, Martha came out to me on some trivial excuse for orders, 
solely, I was sure, to display, as far as she dared, her very marked 
horror of my “‘ frivolity and childlishness ”—words to which effect I 
heard her mutter, over and over again, during that day ; showing, 
besides, such great insolence of manner, in a way, too, that I could 
not possibly resent, that I determined to deprive myself of the inno. 
cent pleasure with the poor animal for the future, rather than incur 
this strange woman’s obvious contempt. 

One morning, the beginning of June, Fred took our man— 
William—Joyce we had taken to call him—(his.surname, you know) 
part of the way to town with him—that is, down the hill to a place 
they called Camberwell Green—I had never seen the place then, or 
if I had passed it when we went to return calls, [ had not remarked 
it soas to remember anything about it. But Fred had told me 
there were some good shops in the neighbourhood of this Green, and 
amongst them he had heard there was a very good fishmonger’s. 
When he took Joyce with him he thought of giving me a surprise 
relative to his own return home earlier in the day, and also a treat 
of a fine piece of salmon for dinner, which had been too dear, up to 
that time for me to dream of wishing for. Knowing from the 
nature of the business he had to transact that day in his office, that 
he should be able to get away from the Bank by three o'clock, he 
chose it should be a sort of gala day, and he hoped to be able to get 
leave from the merchant Jack was with for him to leave business, 
too, at the same time. Of all this, however, he said not one word 
o taking leave of me after breakfast ; so I really was surprised 
when Joyce, on his return from his errand, came out to me in the 
garden, saying, “If you please, ma’am, Master has sent home a 
piece of salmon and some shrimps for sauce, and will you order 
dinner for four o’clock, as he hopes to return home with Mr. Merton 
4 quarter-of-an-hcur before that time.’’ Of course I was delighted 
to have my husband home to dine with me, as, except on a Sunday, 
he usually dined in the City, as he had been accustomed to do 
when living with his ‘mother ; but then I always contrived to have 
FF 
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gome meat, or some little tempting bit or other with our late 
tea. 

I gave my orders distinctly to Martha, more especially about the 
melted butter for the sauce being made extra good, and the shrimps 
not spared in it, because IT had so often heard Fred say he was a 
gourmand at shrimp sauce. Fred, man like, had sent home a 
whole quart of extremely fine shrimps, though I thought a pint 
would have been ample; however, I picked them carefully myself, 
and covered them down in the sauce.tureen, so that they would 
only want the butter pouring over them. 

‘Joyee, as I think IT have said before, was an uncommon] 
handy, useful fellow in the house, and waited at table beautifully, 
so he always now laid the cloth for all the meals, and waited regn. 
larly, as a matter-of-course. I must give Martha her due, too, and 
say that whatever she undertook to do was done thoroughly, and 
she cooked well enough to have pleased the palate of even the most 
exigeant of epicures. 

Fred had helped Jack and myself to the salmon, and as soon as 
he had put some on his own plate, I signed to Joyce to hand the 
sauce to his master. I suppose it was some family peculiarity, but 
it was a most rare thing that either Jack or myself ever took sauce 
of any kind with fish ; so of course, the sauce-tureen cover had not 
been raised until it was handed to my husband, 

“What have become of all the shrimps, Nellie?’ he said, in 
some astonishment, diving again with the ladle to the bottom of 
the tureen. ‘‘ There is not even the apparition of one here, that I 
can find. You brought home the shrimps, I hope, Joyce ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, and I saw missus picking them herself as 1 
passed through the kitchen.”’ 

** Yes,”’ I added, “I picked them myself, thinking it would 
save Martha the trouble of a long job. She must have forgotten 
them, and taken up the wrong tureen. Go and ask her about 
them.”’ 

Joyce was away a long time as it seemed to be, while Fred was 
irritably playing with his fork with a disagreeable ringing noise on 
his plate, that tried my nerves excessively—but I avoided saying 
anything to him because I saw how vexed he seemed, and his fish 
getting cold, too, all this time. At last Joyce retarned, looking a 
much put out as his master. 

“If you please, ma'am, cook’’—he would persist in always 
calling her ‘‘ cook’’—“ if you please, ma’am, cook says the cat has 
eaten them.”’ 

** The cat '”’ we simultaneously exclaimed-—‘‘ why, there 1s 10! 
a cat about the place ! at least, we have never seen one.” 

** No more there is—ma’am—sir,” replied Joyce, turning from 
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ma'am, they were safe enough in the larder at two o'clock, when I 
carried your luncheon out of the dining-room, for cook asked me to 
bring the butter off the tray to her, and I saw her lift the tureen- 
lid off and look at them, and she remarked to me they were the 
finest shrimps she had seen for many a year.’ 

All we could say or do would not bring the shrimps back again, 
and so Fred eat his dinner with a grumbling protest all the time, 
declaring it would be many a day before he troubled himself to 


‘ gend salmon home and the best of shrimps, if we were to let the 


cat eat up the best part of the dinner. Not even the excellently 
cooked bit of lamb, nor the nice tarts and custards, could make up 
for the disappointment about the shrimp sauce. 

We had as yet seen nothing of Mrs. Compton, who was away in 
Scotland on a lengthened visit to a married daughter settled in 
Perth, to whom she had gone immediately from Somersetshire after 
my marriage. 

I was, however, beginning to get more used to Martha and her 
strange ways, feeling she had, after her own fashion, a sort of 
liking for her young mistress ; for in many ways she showed a kind 
thoughtfulness about me in her cold, stern manner, taking care I 
should not exert myself more than I ought to do, and preparing 
dainty little dishes for my luncheon to tempt my uncertain appetite. 
But, again at other times she would alarm me by her wild 
gestures and still wilder words, when she believed herself alone and 
quite unobserved ; and I would become so nervous I could not re- 
main indoors, but was obliged to take refuge in the garden near to 
where Joyce was at work. When I at last told Jack and Fred 
about her talking to herself, and her wild, scared looks at those 
times, they only laughed at me, and told me to give her a shorter 
allowance of beer. 

It was no use assuring them that I was certain she never drank 
anything stronger than water or good tea; they only looked very 
knowing, shrugged their shoulders, and told me I might depend 
upon their word that one day I should find, hid away behind the 
plates or dishes on the dresser, or in some sly corner, a black bottle 
containing something very much stronger than tea ! 


CHAPTER II. , 


I BELIEVE I have before said ‘“‘ The Elms” was a curious old 
» Which had long been untenanted, until my dear father, 
hunting on my behalf, chanced to see it, and liked it so much, 

When he heard the fabulously low rent at which the agent 
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offered it, he at once closed the barg.in, and took it for us in his 
Own name, on a very long lease. 

Now, in order to make my readers comprehend what is to follow, 
I must give a sort of description of the old place, but it shall be as 
brief as maybe to make it intelligible. 

There was but the ground floor and the floor above, conse. 
quently no attics or garrets, as we country folks call those chambers, 
There were seventeen bedrooms, dressing-rooms included. Five of 
these chambers were to the front, or more modernized part of the 
house ; and these rooms were large, lofty, and well-ventilated, having 
plenty of good-sized windows in them; and these were the only 

sleeping-rooms with exception of two “ae the servants, in the olden 
portion of the house, that we had not as yet furnished, for our family 
was small, and our income, though comfortable and amply sufficient 
for our moderate needs, still was but a limited one. 

I daresay there were many of our acquaintances of the style of 
people who think they know all about your affairs, and can direct 
you so well in the management of them, who considered ‘‘ The 
Elms” far too grand a place for two young people in our class to 
commence life in—indeed, some had ventured to say as much to us. 
We did not think it necessary to tell all the world what a low rent 
we were paying—our nearest relatives excepted—and they alone 
were acquainted with the fact. 

The house had most extensive cellarage, extending at the back 
with many arches far under the lawn. Part of the cellars were 
well-enough lighted and ventilated from the outside by fairly good. 
sized windows, ‘albeit, carefully guarded by solid iron gratings, “that 
would give a burglar a good deal of trouble to make an entrance 
that way. These places were wire we kept our meat, butter, 
bread, and such-like provisions, and being kept clean, bright and 
airy, 1 did not so very much mind venturing down into them, 
always providing it was morning-time and a light day. The onel 
was most used to, and felt the least timid about entering alone, was 
that which lay directly before me on descending the cellar stairs. It 
had in it a fine spring of water, always most deliciously cold and 
clear ; a spring that never ceased its even flow, gently coming in ob 
to a little, shallow stone trough, with a regular pleasant lash, 
and passed out through a small opening in the same tiny reservoir. 
In this stone trough we always placed the dish containing our store 
of butter; and often in the heat of summer weather Fred would put 
bottles of wine for an hour or so there, after which they would come 
to our table as cold as if iced after the most approved fashion. 

This place, I say, I did not*so much mind going down into alone ; 
but to the left of the stairs leading into a large wilderness of @ 
place, wh 1€ you might have concealed a regiment of soldiers 
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darker, damper, and more dismal-looking, with huge buttresses in 


it, behind which anyone might be convealed for aught I knew, and 
Jeading into other various-sized places, more or less dimly lighted, I 
did not care to venture in too often, and most certainly, never alone. 
Then beyond all these were great iron-bound doors, leading to 
awfully dark cavernous recesses, which made my blood run cold 
even to pass into under the special protection of my husband and 
darling old Jach. Fred, who had penetrated into the very furthermost 
depths of the place, said there were cellars there under our large 
lawn, so good and so dry, and so well fitted up, and withal so ex- 
tensive, that they are worthy for no one less than aroyal personage, 
or an archbishop, to store away magnums of the finest old port, 
with the very choicest wines of the best and most rare vintages. 
And he was quite certain that only a man who could thoroughly 
appreciate, and who had a keen relish for a good glass of wine, 
would ever have thought of planning and building so noble a store- 
house for his much-prized beverages. 

Well, all this might be quite true, but, safe enough, the 
choicest of wines might have remained there for me; and there they 
must have remained to the very end of time, if no one could have 
been found to fetch them thence but poor, cowardly me, and so I 
always told Fred. | 

Originally the house must have been a perfect square—the 
rooms on the ground-floor and the one floor above being built round 
acircular hall, which was lighted from the roof by a high dome 
light. ‘hen, when more accommodation was required, it seems as 
if a comparatively modern front, with wings, had been added to it, 
which, of course, had considerably lessened the portion of the 
ground between the house and the road. 

The front, or newer part, contained larger and more lofty rooms 
both below and above the wings right and left, extending very much 
beyond the original structure. The chief ornament of the house 
—the grand old oak staircase—so wide, so easy of ascent, was where 
it must always have been, that is in the circular-shaped inner hall ; 
though the first step or two of the stairs trenched upon the tesse- 
lated black and white polished stones of the entrance-hall. The 
bedrooms in the older part of the house were small and rather low- 
Pitched, and led, in strange fashion, one into another; rambling 
noW up a step or two into a room, then descending, apparently 
without any reason—four or five steps into the next chamber, and 
all without any separate entrance, or other outlet, but what the 
neighbouring chamber might afford. 

Thus entering from the handsome landing in the newer part, 
by, say, the door on your left hand, you could pass quite round 
sides of the house from one room into another, across the 
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back stairs into the suite of rooms at the right hand side, out 
through another door which brought you to the front of the house 
whence you started. 

Doubtless, it was entirely owing to this very strikingly incon. 
venient arrangement of these bedrooms having neither ingress nor 
egress, save by passing through the adjoining rooms, that ‘‘ The 
Elms ’’ had remained so long untenanted as it had done until my 
dear father, oblivious of all the inconvenience, fell in love with the 
antiquated, romantic old place. 

To many people these rooms would have been in a manner use. 
less ; and for many reasons, some of which I have stated, we left 
them, for the present, unfurnished, though I took care they were 
kept scrupulously clean ; having them regularly scrubbed out in 
turn by a woman I employed to do the more laborious parts of the 
cleaning. Then each morning I went the round of these rooms, 
opening the windows in each of them to let in the sun and air, in 
order to keep them fresh and sweet-smelling, so as to be in readi- 
ness should any chance arise of their being needed. Did anything 
happen to prevent my going to do this, then Joyce was my deputy. 
But, strange to say, Martha never permitted any one to close these 
windows but herself. I thought it odd she was so persistent in this 
—though of course, as 1 knew I could thoroughly depend upon her, 
this whim of hers did not so much matter. 

In one of the old rooms was a fairly good staircase leading on to 
the flat railed-in portion of the roof running round the dome light, 
and we had splendid views from this place of the country round, to- 
wards the Surrey hills on the one hand, and on the other all over 
London, across to the hills on the north of our great city. Another 
peculiarity some few of these old rooms had, were some sliding 
panels, which I used in those days to long to have nailed up, be- 
cause, when open, any one in the rooms could look down into the 
inner hall. I expect they were intended for the better ventilation 
of those old chambers. 

Now that the description of the house, or as much as is needful 
is completed, the reader will be able to enter into much of what 
follows, more than he otherwise would have been able to do. 

I am more than half-ashamed to acknowledge what I am about 
to say, but the fact was—dearly as I was learning to love my 
quaint old home, yet of late I had so frequently heard such un- 
accountable noises about the house, that I was beginning to fancy 
“The Elms’? must be one of those haunted places people tell of. 
The noises were mostly in the broad daylight, and that I thought 
so very odd, when, too, I had full opportunity of ascertaining the 
whereabouts of both my servants. 

Fred and Tom used to chaff me unmercifully about my fears; 
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and because these noises never occurred when they were in the 
house, they used to tell me then, that I must have gone to sleep and 
dreamt them. ‘‘ Now,’’ Fred says, “‘ my poor little woman, what 
you must have suffered from fright in those days, and to think I 
was so cruel as to laught at you, instead of sifting the thing to the 
bottom !”’ 

At first, when these noises, as of some one walking in the empty 
rooms, or overhead in our own bedrooms, with opening and shutting 
drawers, moving articles of furniture, &c., occurred, I used to run 
upstairs boldly, fancying Fred or Jack had unexpectedly returned 
and wished to give me a surprise ; and up to a certain time, though 
my search was fruitless, yet I was not nervous about it. But one 
day the door on the left hand of the landing leading to the old 
rooms was closed quickly, I fancied at the moment, blown too by 
the wind, but when I attempted to open it, meaning to go and 
close the window, I distinctly felt a bodily resistance to my efforts 
to open it, and, getting frightened, I was rushing downstairs to call 
Martha, when one of the panels I have spoken of over the hall, was 
suddenly opened, and as suddenly closed again, but at the moment 
of its opening, I saw a ghostly white face, with fiery-looking eyes! 

How I got down the few remaining stairs I know not, and out 
on to the lawn in front of the house ; but still something restrained 
me from telling any one so improbable a tale, as I knew tbis must 
seem to an indifferent person ; and I did not even tell Fred, fearing 
he would laugh at me, but waited till Jack came home, when I 
dew him out into the garden and told him. 

My brother endeavoured to reason with me on the folly of giving 
way to my fears, showing me clearly how nervousness grows upon 
any one, if not strongly combatted with. Then he attempted to 
prove to me the impossibility of my having seen a face at the panel 
such as I had described, arguing that no one could have got into 
the house without some one being cognisant of the fact, and that 
we had no reason to doubt the fidelity of our servants; with a 
great many manly and sensible reasons why I should not be such a 
timid, foolish creature as I now was, especially as up to the time of 
my marriage I had shown no lack of courage. 

_T afterwards found he had that night written off to mother a 
private and confidential letter, begging her to write to Fred and 
offer to come on a visit to us, as he (Jack) was seriously uneasy 
about me. 

My dear mother at once followed out Jack’s suggestion, but be- 
fore she arrived, a circumstance occurred which caused me to have 
80 serious an attack of illness, that both my husband and Jack 
quite thought they were going to lose me. 

G. J. GUNTHORPE. 












A Waiting Month. 


A WAITING MONTH. 


A FLOWER has broken into life this morn, 
And the pale-green of fields sheds overland 
A delicate dew-scent : on every hand 

Fresh beauties of the summer’s love are born : 

And yet the summer’s swallow is afar. 


All sea beneath the shadow of the heaven 

Is motionless, and silent as the sky : 

To watching hearts a cool, sweet breath comes nigh 
From the blue isles of southern distance driven : 
And yet the southern swallow is afar. 


.A song that we have known is on the air, 
A wing we know glances about the bough ; 
Each winter-sundered bird is nigh us now, 
With new songs sweet as all the songs that were : 
And yet the sundered swallow is afar. 


The woodland blossom opens in the wood : 
The valley flowers are scattered o’er the slope 
Of the wild glen: all things breathe of a hope 
Arisen with the season’s life imbued : 
And yet the season’s swallow is afar 


Ah, season, longing for the lingering one— 
Ah, longing heart for something even sweet 
Beyond the flower’s fresh beauty at thy feet : 

What are all loves arisen in summer’s sun, 


While yet the one Love longed-for is afar ? 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
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SUZANNA ELDERTON’S LOVE LETTERS, ' 


SuzaNNA ELDERTON was parted from the man she loved—Arnold 
Willis. 

There is not another syllable of description to be given of her, 
All people in love are alike; so the naturalists, or, what is worse, 
the un-naturalists, say. They may inhabit Timbuctoo or Tri- 
politza ; be bronze or brilliant amburn; be sixteen years old, or 
edging quickly on to sixty. No matter what is their creed, their 
clime, their colour, they all sigh, and long, and are tender ; they all 
moan, and languish, and triumph ; they all weary ; they all pine and 
sicken; they all, possibly, if they are out in love, do their very 
quickest to get in love again. 

Yes ; and it is precisely because this is so that there is this word 
of Suzanna Elderton. She differed nothing from other people in 
any bit of it. The one point on which there was doubt—there was 
apprehension—was, Was the man Suzanna Elderton loved the man 
who Icved Susanna Elderton? As the lady put it to herself, ‘‘ Is 
the person you love the person who loves you?’’ giving a little 
laugh at the moment of the putting. For she observed the close 
proximity of the ‘‘you’’ and the “ who.’’ She observed their 
similarity of sound. 

Now, Suzanna knew that a looker-on could pause at both words, 
taking the ‘‘y’’ of the one, and the aspiration of the other, as 
chief but meaningful distinction. Suzanna knew that a looker-on 
could mingle them ; could think it not of much import, if, accident. 
ally, they should get misplaced. ‘‘ Yet,’’ the lady said to herself, 
with such a sigh, such a sword-wound of suspense, ‘‘ think of what 
may be their killing distance! think of how many leagues they 
may be apart !’’ 

She had been to school. She had a perfect recollection of 
Guy’s Geography (in crimson kid-skin), and of Pinnock’s Cate- 
chism (in faint lavender paper). She took some of the hard names 
she had learned within—all of which had lain heavy with her ever 
since—and never till now been of the least application—and she 
called this ‘‘ you’ and this ‘‘ who,” her perigee and her apogee, 
and she occupied herself with the consideration of them all her days 
long. Indeed, day had not space enough for her ; she kept to her 
anxious investigation through hours of the tedious, waking night. 
She did not wish to be doing this. She would have been quit, if 
she could, of this fingering (so to speak) of a mental inch-measure, 
which grew to be an ell-stick, which grew to be mile-stones, which 
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grew to be a degree-proportioner, which grew to be a tangible 
equatorial line. But Arnold Willis had not, by telling, cleared 
the point in question up for Suzanna Elderton, so Suzanna Elder. 
ton was obliged to endeavour to clear it up for herself. And ‘ Ah, 
me,”’ she cried, again and again, over the little monosyllables, 
“are they enigmatic space asunder, wider than the tropics of 
Capricorn and Cancer? or is one canopy of eglantine and roses 
sufficient harbourage for both ?”’ 

She, at last, brought her labours to a conclusion. Any one 
may do this by industry and perseverance; and who shall say 
Suzanna Elderton left a stone unturned that came within her 
grapple, or ever sat a moment with her implements disengaged? 
Faust’s Marguerite pulled one flower to pieces with her pretty 
“ Er liebt mich, er liebt mich nicht ;’? Susanna Elderton destroyed a 
whole gardenful ; would have played havoc with the profusion of a 
Paradise, if such wholesale petal-scattering had been needful to win 
her way. She wasearnest. Is it any wonder, since the result was 
her breath—her life? And, knowing this, since it worth recording 
which was the last leaf upon her stem? Of course she managed 
things so that they should come exactly as she wished. Like other 
experimentalists, she never would have prepared her retorts and 
alembics and spatule, if she could not have ruled what they were 
going to produce. Having effected, therefore, what was required, 
she changed her abode forthwith from terra-firma to Elysium, and 
dwelt in that fair region, very, very glad. 

With the rosy atmosphere there is there to fan her cheek, she 
wrote Arnold Willis a letter :— 

‘* All my life,”’ she put down, ‘“ I have been sure that I should 
meet with you. When I say this, I do not mean that I have fore. 
seen exactly the body that, all your life, has been called Arnold 
Willis. I had no knowledge of how much stature, of how much 
breadth ; of whether your eyes would have a dark flash in them, or 
would always look at me, quiet and grave—although, now you have 
come, I think it could not have been under any other form, or 
with any other features, than those that now seem so natural. 
What I mean is, thateall my life I have dreamt of some one who 
would never suspect me of doing anything petty or base ; who 
would believe in me; who would keep pace with me; who would 
in all better things outrun me. It is not good for me, I know, to 
be ahead of those with whom I live. I cannot grow in such 4 
state. .I either, in my mind, hare-like, multiply the few steps ! 
am in front, and remain stationary from the thought that I can 
never be approached ; or I stifle any nobler ideas that come to me 
(knowing they will get laughter instead of kindling), and in that 
way also I stand precisely where I am. Now, I can advance with 
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you. You do understand me, when I rise to something better than 
before. Indeed, you make me mount higher even than I would ; 
for, since you are mounting, and I have such love for you, I would. 
beat my wings to fragments rather than be left behind.”’ 

There was a little more, for this was a long letter, Suzanna 
said :— 

‘‘] like to think of how many of my prejudices you have worn 
right away—of how many things, also, I have been blind to, to 
which you have opened my eyes. All beauty is, through you, 
more beautiful ; all melody is more melodious; all poetry is more 
poetry, and yet more easy to comprehend. I am ashamed to 
think I have had so many tones and tints and tender little touches 
near me, to which I have been as insensible as if they had fallen 
half-a-globe away. But then I am so glad it is you who brought 
this new world to me; I am so glad it is you who will always make 
me tread there.’’S 

‘* What do you think I had begun to fancy? I thought you 
had been so long coming that I had lost the power to taste, and 
that if you did come it would be too iate! How foolish! I mus¢ 
perceive ; I must enjoy ; aud I could not have done this sooner, be- 
cause you yourself are creation, and till you came I could not be 
awake. Now you are here I can feel all things—I can see every- 
thing. I should tire you, indeed, if I told you all the change you 
have effected in me. For to-night, then, I will say no more; 
except—Come to me as quickly as you can.”’ 

Suzanna Elderton was a long time writing all this. She had 
to do what all folks have to do when they fear being exaggerated 
and diffuse. She had to think, and to weigh, and to consider. 
She had to prune vigorously, and she did; taming here, erasing 
altogether there, fining, filing, till the composition was as she was 
satisfied it should stand. It rang in her ears then ; close phrase for 
phrase. She was very nearly saying words of it, in answer to 
questions of other things. At sleeping-time it would not go from 
her, neither did she wish it; and in the morning it was her 
pleasure to recall its sentences the first thing to her mind. She 
was intensely foolish over it; but—intensely happy. Laughter 
came from herself at herself, quite as much as anybody could have: 
laughed at her ; and, seeing her face in the glass during dressing 
operations, she laughed again to see how over-brimming it looked 
with joy. 

Nothing would do then, but, in her buoyant humour, to sit 
down and write to Arnold Willis again :— 

“ Allegro vivace,’”’ she began, “ and triple time, if you please, 
and take it giusto. My key is A for Arnold, and E for Elderton 
(which every musician knows is dominant to the other); and both 
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of them are as many times sharpened us they can be. Unluckily, 
there is no key of S, nor yet of W, or I would get each into my 
harmony, and have our four initials complete. But never mind, 
I will rap now with my bdton, and you must be ready to begin. 

‘* Did you ever read that ‘Spirits are not finely touched but to 
dine issues?’ If you never have, or if you have never noticed it 
(which is the same thing), turn to the first scene in Measure for 
Measure, and you will find the Duke saying it. What fine issues, 
then, I ought to bring to your charming now! I am so finely 
touched, I scarcely seem to tread upon the ground—I seem to be 
flapping a new growth of wings out upon merry air ! 

‘* Perhaps this ‘ air’ is the very one I am going to sing to you! 
It is merry, certainly, if it is anything. And there are trills in it, 
and appoggiature, and a scale going right up to E inalt (myself, of 
course ; on the height upon which the knowledge of you has placed 
me) ; and it warms up into giacoso, and there are passages in it ad 
libitum and con piacer ; and the best thing you can do is to repeat 

the whole, foriissimo, da capo. 

‘You may tell me, though, that you have not yet heard a 
word of it. It is quite true. I don’t think you have. But what 
need? I feel effervescent, that is all; as if I could not keep in 
sober quarters ; so I let the fountain that is in me flow over, this 
much, on you. It only means that I love you; and does not that 
make you as glad as it makes me ? 

‘ Finish this, please, with a good strong chord, and an arpeggw. 
Listen to mine, and echo it.—Plump, plump! La li la, la; lah! 
lah! La li la, la la; luh! Lob! 

‘* There! Good-bye to you!”’ 

After this all the pulses in Suzanna’s frame beat so briskly she 
could not calm them. For a day or two she danced through life 
with her wings outspread. The sky was sunny to her ; the streams 
all ran. She did not hear from Arnold; but what did that matter! 

“I think,’’ she said, in more quick words to him, ‘‘ that I could 
write twenty times to you without having an answer once. I 
should be ashamed to keep scales hanging in which to weigh our 
correspondence, and to hold mine back until yours had sent the 
balance swinging down. It would be a poor thing to measure out 
what you say to me, and only to give you bare word for word. The 
time may come when I shall render less to you than you render to 
me ; I am capricious, and who knows where caprice may lead me; 
but now it is my pleasure to feed you with more. And as it is 80, 
let it be. Of course I get my inspiration from somewhere ; and 
shall I tell you where that somewhere is ?—words that have left 
your lips, meaning that I have seen, often, in your eyes! 

** You said to me once—do you remember !—when we were walk- 
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ing in the shade of those tall, thick trees—that to be as happy as 

were then was such happiness that it would last in memory 
for ever. Well, to have said this once, Arnold, is to mean it, to. 
me, for all. Iam no coquette. I do not want to exact the same 
speeches, time following upon time. Mind you, it would be nice to 
hear them again. I would like to encore every sentence in which 
[have learnt what I am to you—because each has made, and is 
making, me so happy. But as I cannot, I encore them all to my- 
self; the next best thing to hearing them again from you. 

‘And then I remember, Arnold—as often as perpetually—a 
look you once turned to give me. It was that day when I was too. 
late, and when it was you, unintentionally, who bad made me so. 

“ At the foot of the broad stone steps it seemed to come to you, 


suddenly, how much my conscience would suffer, how I should ~ 


et your beguiling. I had not given you one word of reproach— 
it was not likely; which, perhaps, made you feel all the more. 
And I shall never forget your eyes as they looked at me then; I 
shall never forget the love, and the sorrow, and the deep thanks 
shining in them, and that said infinitely more than if you had made 
speech after speech to me for years. Thinking of this leaves me 
quite undisturbed by your silence ; makes me say just as much to 
you now as if you had written to me every day you have been 
away.” 

sciatic Suzanna Elderton gave a comical little toss of her 
head every time she passed the inner side of the hall-door letter- 
box, and saw that no letter had fallen in it for her. A pout, wo, 
came upon her lips, und rebellion, after her own fashion, raged in 
her heart. 

“Very well,’’ ran her next letter, ‘“ play the game of silence, 
if you like it. You shall play all alone, though, and I defy you to 
keep at it long! I will mock at you, and scorn, and write ‘ tall,’ 
and plead, and supplicate, and try all manner of wiles and ways to 
win you to an answer! Not all at once, of course ; that would be 
wilder you; but one—judiciously and tantalisingly—at a slow 
time. Which modus will you have to-day? J cannot decide, be 
cause I don’t know in what mode you are yourself. I only know 
that, whichever vou are, I will be precisely opposite. If you are 
imperative, I will hum out disobedience as nonchalante as I can; 
if you are conditional, I will have xo conditions ; if you are infini- 
tive, Iwill pin you down to the tiniest minutie ; if you are sub- 
junctive, I will cut you off from every communication, here, and in 
all elsewhere. Russian Katherine was a tyrant, but I will out- 
Russ her, and the other Kate, too, whom it took five god acts to 
tame. And then, when I have maddened you with my savagery, I 
will strike myself as dumb as you are now, and you shall be so tor- 
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tured you shall promise, willingly enough, to attend, henceforth, to 
my smallest behest, the moment it is given. Yes; you shall know 
the strength of your antagonist before I lay you helpless on the 
ground! Mighty as you think yourself now, you sball have to 
confess to vassalage ; and the tribute you shall pay shall be no 
trifle. It shall tax you as far as your powers can go. 

* Will you write to-morrow ? will you write the next day? will 
you write the day after that ‘—pray, don’t trouble. Be silent for a 

, if you have said all you have to say, and it is necessary to 
think all that space of time before you can muster up another word 
tosay again! A nice, quiet, mute, good-bye to you!” 

The spirit of this letter was with Suzanna Elderton, as that of 
the others had been, all of its day. It gave an emphasis to every. 
thing she did. It made her put her bonnet on jauntily when she 
was going out; it made her get through her walk briskly, and 
bring keen scrutiny to all objects she came across; it made her 
fling notes out of the piano with much more, even, than her usual 
aplomb ; it made her unlock instantly the meaning of complex 
“ passages,’ and bestow precisely the tone and time to them that 
drew them to crimson and running life. The tension gave at last, 
of course ; and when it was gone, another humour followed, and out 
of the other humour followed another letter :— 

‘*Am I too wild for you?’ this went. ‘‘ Do I frighten you 
with my florid vehemence? Bah! Arnold! It vanishes, you know, 
the moment I am near your grave eyes! I am placid enough, then. 
You often have to entreat me to speak, you know, because the 
mere happiness of being beside you suffices me, and I sit there, 
minute after minute, without offering you a word. And you know 
why I let my tongue run, now! It is only because you are starving 
me, and the one way left to me to get food is to clamour! But 
shall I leave this, and like a good Zann (as you sometimes call me) 
take to alluring you instead? Shall I coax, Arnold? shall I 
entice ? 

**Perplexity and unhappiness! I have forgotten the way! I 
could have been a syren, once. I could have wiled and smiled, and 
have forced you to have obeyed my beckoning. But there seems 
to be no sun shining upon me, now. I am in the cold—in the 
black shadow. From there, if I could sort out my words, I could 
not further them with a helping glisten from my eyes. So I must 
lay that part aside; and I had better keep to the one that is most 
natural to me. I had better place entire faith in the love you have 
for me, whether you write to me, or whether you keep your silence 
all the while you are from home! That must be the best; and 
that it shall be.”’ 

Bad news, though, came to Suzanna Elderton in the course of 
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the week (not of Arnold Willis, but of some one of her own kin), 
and it left her much depressed. She had to take a long walk, too, 

in connection with it: and the air was dense, and the sky dull, and 

the way she had to go was dreary, and the wind blew cold all along 
it; and she was alone. This made her feel the absence of her lover. 

This made a fear, which, until now, she had been strong enough 
to banish, break, as it were, into conviction, rendering her able to 
read the whole tale :— 

* Arnold,”’ she set down, rapidly, ‘‘ some illness has fallen 
upon you on your journey, and you will not let me know! It 
must be that that is keeping you all these days without sending 
meaword. You are afraid I shall be alarmed, and you think the 
way to quiet me is to keep me without hearing of you at all. What 
a cruel mistake you make! It is suspense that kills; and though 
it would be pain to know that you are suffering, it is far more to 
be ignorant of whether it is within cure, or whether it has gone 
beyond. Arnold! pray let me know exactly how things are! I 
should only know—I should do nothing more. I should want to 
come to you; but I should not. The world must have its rules 
respected ; it would look very blackly on a woman who left her 
home sanctity, to go and be sick-attendant on a man, and I am 
afraid of it. But, Arnold, if you do not let me know I musé 
come. The impulse will be too great to be certain how you are. 
Save me from this; save me from more, too, of this really cruel 
suspense, ”’ 

All that night Suzanna suffered much. She retained nearly her 
usual cheerfulness before her family, but directly she was in her 
own room, her pain was seen. She threw herself into a chair; she 
had no will to move; and there she sat. She could not stay her 
crying either, when she had moved at last ; and when actual dark. 
ness was round her, and she had shut her eyes for sleep, she saw 
Arnold helpless, and in pain. She thought he was looking for her 
to come, with the same look in his eyes they had had that day 
they had been turned upon her on the terrace steps; and she 
would have given the best talent she had to have had her suspense 
removed. 

If Arnold would but write! If to-morrow’s post would but 
bring a letter from him! And it might! She was only thinking 
he was ill! It might be only her foolish fears. At any rate, there 
was the post to look forward to—and she would look forward: 
she would not bring trouble to her sooner than she need. 

‘Upon which she smoothed her hair, and summoned up her usual 
smiles, and seated herself at the breakfast-table, entering into chat. 
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But she had her whole heart listening for the postman. She ° 


beard his knock drawing nearer and nearer. She flew to be the 
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first to get the letters, when she saw him coming to her own door. 
Six were dropped through the aperture, and she sprang at each, 
and read the name on it, and threw it aside when it was not the 
one she longed to see. Surely! there must be another that she 
had missed! No! Then she could not have read those she had 
read, rightly! No! Then one of these must be for her! No! And 
her arms drooped, and her heart sank, and her head bent low ; and 
she turned up the stairs that seemed now so high and heavy to her, 
and passed into her own room. 

There was a long blank with her then. In it fresh tears found 
the last night’s channels ; but when she recollected the need there 





was to hide her trouble, she gathered that need to her, and put it in ~ 


the place of energy, and went about her work. For hours a cloud 
hung over her; but, as evening came, it brought day with it in. 
stead of night, for hope would steal in again of next morning’s 
letters, and thoughts would come that amongst them there would 
be one for her. There could be no reason, she thought, why Arnold 
should not write. He must know her well enough to be sure that, 
even if he were ill, she would rather know; and following this, 
there was the same morning-hankering, the same watch, the same 
flutter to the door, the same search, the same doubts that her 
senses had deceived her, the same sick proving, the same cold, kill. 
ing blank. This last, though, took another turn now, and out of 
it broke bitter words: 

“You have deceived me,’’ they were. ‘‘ You have no love, and 
I have been your dupe. You are as false as every, man is false, 
and it was only falsehood that first bid youcome! Give me back the 
long hours 1 have spent beside you ; the confidences you have led 
me into; the little endless tokens that have come from me, of my 
great, strong love! You have no right tothem! You are a robber. 
They are not yours! I gave them to the man I thought was poor 
in love ; to the man who was wanting them; to the man who would 
bless me for giving, because all these years he had been looking for 
them, and, until now, they had never been! I did not give them 
to him who must have a sea of love about him, who must have 
countless women to pour it out, or he would never turn away from 
such a world as mine! Oh, man! you do not know what my heart 
could do. You do not know the measure of the love that I had 
given, every pulse, to you. Andyou will never know it, now. I 
will school myself to hate you. I will tear all thought of you 
away. I will be as utterly indifferent to you as if I had never 
heard your name !” 

All of which Suzanna Elderton echoed to herself all day; all of 
which grew gradually to be an effort to Suzanna Elderton to echo 
to herself at night—all of which Suzanna Elaerton could echo to 
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herself no longer when letter-time had come next day, and her 
strained ear was keeping watch. The postman was coming—she 
gould hear his knock. The postman was nearer—was nearer still 
—he was next door—he was at her house—he had passed through 


.the letters—she had seized them—she had run them through her 


swift hands—there was a packet among them from Arnold Willis 
to her ! 

Ah! her lips were nearer to it than her fingers the instant she 
read her name! How good to see the contentment burning in her 
eyes! As for her heart, it leaped so gladly, she had to put the 
letter to it to help to keep it still. It was still, and then the letter 
was close again to Suzanna’s lips; and then its seal was broken, 
and Suzanna peeped inside. 

She found only flower-seeds; not a word; not even so much as 
her name ; but these seeds were in fulfilment of a promise Arnold 
had made, and, to Suzanna, that was quite enough. Love and 


_ thankfulness and extasy welled up in her ; made themselves known 


in a real feu-du-joie. 

“T curvette, I caracole, with happiness !’’ she wrote down, ‘‘ I 
don’t care who pulls the reins. Were my road now heaped up with 
obstacles, I would canter over every one. The fields I run by 
seem sown with flowers ; for you, Arnold, remember me, and there 
is nothing more, 

“ Oh, Arnold, what a little thing brings all this gladness to me, 
and yet how long it has been denied! Are you afraid I should die 
of happiness? Are you thinking that if you let me love you as I 
could it would be all gone at once, and there would be none left for 
homely wear and tear? You are absurdly wrong, if you do fear 
this. My love is of the sort that grows, and keeps on growing. It 
could have no end. No end, that is, if you love me. I must be 
giateful if you take care of me; I must come, if you are wanting 
me; I must give, as long as you have the wish to ask. If you 
would only give as lavishly to me! But you have given to-day ; 
my cup of satisfaction is full; and, as I drink it, I troll out this 
Brindisi, and I kiss your hands.” 

Well ; this Io Pzean lasted. Suzanna kept the wrapper that had 
enclosed her seeds ; Suzanna let it lie near her all the day ; Suzanna 
took it in her hand from time to time and kissed it, and even gave 
it a “ good-night ’”’ when she went to bed. It was, as she had 
written, a very trifle; but if it feasted her, could she, or anybody 
else, complain? But could such a mimic meal-measure keep on 
filling her—could her thirst be slaked with such a tiny cruise of 
oil? Ah, no. After a time the crumb shrivelled ; the drop dried 
up- There came no generous replenishing from Arnold, and 
Suzanna hungered, and Suzanna pined, and then she weakened, 
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and the poisoned truth flowed in. Yet, cruelly, killingly, she 
could not get rid of the thought of her lover. Whatever she saw, 
she touched, she listened to, was a reminder of him. If she passed 
through picture-galleries, the masters who stood out most pro. 
minently were those he had told her to admire ; if she were reading 
books, she chanced on lines he had often quoted ; she came re. 
peatedly to allusions to the town to which he had gone ; she started 
at his name written widely over street-doors ;—he was ever with 
her, ever hanging over her, ever enshrouding her like a funeral 


It would not do. Suzanna had strong powers of reasoning. She 


saw she must force herself into occupation on foreign things, and 
she did, and turned round afterwards triumphing, because, for an 
hour, perhaps, she had never been once weighed down. The 
freedom she gained thus was positive recreation-time. She per. 
suaded herself that the death was past, and firm health come. But, 
time after time, came the miserable thaw. When the noise of the 
‘day had ceased—when the night closed in—then every word Arnold 
had said floated again about her, she could feel his hand upon her, 
she could see the love that had been so strong and so quiet in his 
eyes. In one of which dangerous havens of relief the spirit came 
upon her that she must write another letter : 

‘*'You must be true,’”’ she saidin it. ‘‘I must believe you 
meant all you said. I could never meet you again, with my hand 
held out honestly, if I could be so treacherous as to doubt. I 
should feel I had done you dishonour, and that I ought to slink 
behind. 

“T think I know, now, Arnold, why, after drawing me so 
tightly to you, you are flinging me away. It is out of considera. 
tion for me. You didn’t suppose I should give out my heart so 
readily, and, as something prevents you taking it, you are leaving 
me alone. I will bear it, Arnold. I will not endeavour to argue 
your conclusions away. You are convinced, and that shall be 
enough. I bind my faith as closely to you as I have bound my 
love.”’ 

This was a noble plateau to have reached. From it many 
things looked too ‘pigmy for Suzanna to notice. But, as no news 
came to her of Arnold, the grief that stood by her like a vast 
column was uot pigmy, and she was thrown face to the earth at last. 
She tried to cling to the thought that Arnold was only wrong in 
judgment ; but this crumbled under her touch, and she sank ; below 
any comfort, below any feeling but that she was helpless, and 
bleeding from a deep, sore wound. 

Sometimes, sweeping across this, came a gust of pride and 
anger, in which she felt she could spurn Arnold Willis iroin her, if 
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the dared to stand before her face again. It was varied by moments 
of self-scorn and humiliation; but she fell back always into her 
ish, and the sight of anything she had of Arnold’s hit her, 
and she had to hide up his letters, and cover away his books, and 
never sing his songs, and avoid hearing and uttering his name. 

At last she saw what she must do. Stringing herself up to the 
energy of indignation, she must gather together everything Arnold 
Willis had ever given her—yes, even his letters; those he had 
written before he went away; those which, whilst she was sure he 
loved, she had read, one daily, for her strong armour and consola- 
tion—and she must bind them all up, and send them back. She 
would not retain a trace of him. There were scraps of paper on 
which he had set down thoughts that had pleased him, and that he 
had said he wished should please her too. There was a withered 
leaf, marked with the date of the first day they had spent together, 
picked up by him after they had parted with a slow “ good-night.”’ 
There were endless things that shook her courage, that part brought 
back her love, even now, when she was compelled in this way to 
their enumeration. But they should all go. They had given joy, 
but there should be pain now—and the last of pain; for, since her 
love was dead, with her own digging she would bury it—with her 
own fingers she would chisel out the sculpture to place upon its 
grave. 

She was as firm as her resolve. Being alone of her family in 
the house one day, she spread a large packing-paper widely, and 
began to cast her treasures in a pile. Her fingers trembled ; her 
palms—though she tried hard to hold them—would caress the books 
and writing as she placed them in. But she went through—whilst she 
drew out music-sheets—whilst she lingered over now re-new poems 
—whilst she straightened programmes and little brochure reviews. 
Finally, she came to the cover in which she had laid the cherished 
withered leaf. Then she was beaten. Then she sat down beside 
the heap, and lay with her head buried in her arms. 

“Could he be so false !’’ was hercry. ‘‘ Could a man be living, 
and have such a cruel heart !”’ 

She let the wave heave. The last clutch must be given; the 
last cry must come. In the midst of it she was roused by a hand 
upon her own locked door. 

It must be answered. She would have to go near ; she would 
have to speak. She did ; there, sadly, as she stood. ‘I am here. 
Who calls me ?”” 

_ The whole aspect of her changed, when she heard the words 
given in reply. She had been bent and crushed before, but 
how her hands rose, her eyes had the look in them as if she 
been stung.—It must have been her fancy cheating her! 
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The barrier of the door must be making her deceived! She must 
ask again ! 

No! It was true!. A gentleman was waiting in the drawing. 
room to see her. She had heard right—she was not mocked— 
the gentleman who was waiting—the servant had said it twice— 


was Mr. Arnold Willis! 
Suzanna clasped her hands ; Suzanna stood for a moment power. 


less. 

Her arms dropped then; she saw her loan of treasures in their — 
high pile—Falsehood ! Cruel words spoken, only to be more cruelly 
withdrawn! She would summon the servant again, she would say 
she was ill, or, boldly, that she refused to come. Her hand was 
upon the bell—why enter into the battle again? For self-pre. 
servation it was better to keep away. 

No—that is—yes ; she would go down. The anger that had 
moved her should be seen by Arnold Willis, high face to face. Pale, 
now, as she was—stirred—armed with the long indignation that 
had been her sorrow,—he should see all that he had done. 

There was no stay for a second thought. Suzanna passed from 
her room ; set her foot upon the stairs ; went nearer to Arnold, and 
nearer, nearer ; reached the plants and statuary in the recess at the 
drawing-room door. She was still erect: her eyes unshaken ; ber 
mouth firm. A greater pain came, but this did not make her 
waver, it only braced her up to be more strong. Love flung away 
turns very near to hate !—was a bitter thought that brought its 
helping. Then she passed in. 

Arnold had risen quickly upon hearing the rustle of her dress ; 
but, now, when he could have touched her, he stood still. 

‘**Suzanna!’’ he cried. ‘“‘ Miss Elderton! How! May I not 
—take your hand !”’ 

Both were folded at her heart. She looked straight. She said 
—with no light, no love, only coldly, gravely—‘ No !’’ 

“*Child !’’ Arnold said—as he had often said it—‘‘ is there to be 
no more for our meeting-time than this !”’ 

She trembled ; she almost flinched; but she kept her hands 
folded at her heart ; she still said—but falteringly—* No !”’ 

‘* Child !”’ Arnold cried again: ‘‘am I to have no answer! Is 
this to be the end ?”’ 

Tears were in his voice, if ever a man had been moved so deeply 
since the world began. Suzanna fretted—Suzanna set loose her 
hands—Suzanna passed one to and from her eyes—waved the other 
for him to keep away—strove to force back the words that leaped 
to leave her lips. ‘here was compulsion, though, that went be- 
yond her, to let some come. : 
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«“Ti—’’ shesaid. ‘I !—what is there left—what canI give? It 
is insult to come to me at all !”’ 

Child !’’ was once more Arnold’s cry. ‘‘ J insult you, Zannie ! 

are the only woman in all the world who has any power to 
move me !”’ 

It was only false! It was only the same treacherous note that 
had been struck before! But it fell into the harmony that had 
already held it ; it was sweet ; and Suzanna listened. 

“ Zann,” went on the music, ‘‘ you know I have no heodian 
my mother is dead—that I never had a sister—that one woman fills 


' the place to me of all !”’ 


It was still all false. Still only a stronger rendering of the old 
sweet tune. 

‘*Child, I have been dangerously ill.’’ 

Quick breathing came. Suzanna raised her eyes. 

“My illness wanted strong means and violent. I have had 
much to endure; but I am well now.’’ 

Suzanna gave a cry. 

‘* And in my pain, I had ever one thought with me. It was, 
Zann, that wealth was not all; that I had held back from saying 
how deeply I was moved, thinking I should be thought too poor; 
but that there was a woman living who could fill every hope 
coming to my heart, if only she would leave the rich home she was 
born to, and stoop to be a wife in mine!’’ 

At which Suzanna’s sobs met her cry, at which Arnold had her 
in his arms fast, at which she heard the rest he had to tell her, 
with her head pressed tightly against his breast. 


——What! She got over the having no answers to her letters ! 

Yes; thoroughly. Exactly as if no part of them had ever 
filled her brain. 

Why, how! Possibly! 

Thus :-— 

She was saying much to Arnold, and Arnold was saying 
quite as much to her (with something occasionally on his lips 
that could scarcely be carried to articulation), when he looked in 
her face, and smoothed back her hair, and stopped a moment, either 
from word or kiss at all. 

‘What is it?’’? Susanna questioned him. “What is your 
thought, now 2” 

He smiled at the smile sent up to him, and laid another caress 
upon her hair. 

“I was considering,’ he said, altogether wondering why this 


face had such a different look upon it when it was brought into the 


Toom just now !”’ 
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Suzanna drew her head away. 

‘* Because,”” she said slowly, though there were smiles to 
give a meaning to the sloth, “whilst you were away I wrote a 
great many letters, and somebody was so cruel he never answered 
one !”’ 

‘* Letters! Zannie!’’ Arnold cried out. ‘‘ Why, none ever 
came! If one only had!’’ 

“ For all that, I wrote,’’ said Suzanna: 

‘But why did I not get them!”’ cried Arnold. ‘‘ Heigho! 
my Zannie lady! if I could only have had them, what a sweet 
dream I should have had ; how much suspense I should have been 


1? 





‘* But I wrote,” repeated Suzanna. 

‘* Then, love, where are the letters? Why didn’t they come?” 

* Shall I tell you ?’’ asked Suzanna. 

** Yes, yes.’’ 

** Because I never sent them! They are every one tightly in 
my desk, locked up there securely, as soon as they were written !”” 

Which was true. And one day Arnold had the reading of 
them—the writer and the written to enjoying at the same time. 

Which fashion of keeping back is recommended where there. 
isJdoubt, as there was with Suzanna Elderton. 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
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Life's Avenue, 


LIFE’S AVENUE. 


THERE is a slender cottage, built of earth, 
With flowers before the door, and many weeds : 
The gate-lodge of the avenue that leads 
To the great House, called Death. 


The trees that skirt the avenue 
Are willow-trees, and cypress.trees, and yew : 
Close-interwoven, yet not all so close 
But that, from high, betwixt the riven boughs, 
A little glimpse of sunshine sometimes glimmers through. 
And here beneath the cypress and the yew, 
And willow-trees of the dark avenue, 
We meet, in the shine, in gladness, 
And part, in the shade, in sadness, 
Father and husband, friend and brother, 
Sister and children, wife and mother, 
And laugh, and mourn, and kiss one another, 
And gladden our sad hearts with converse sweet, 
Or bathe, with mutual tears, our weary feet. 
Then, at late twilight, when with limbs outworn, 
And bruised feet, sore-pierced with many a thorn, 
We come at last unto our journey’s end, 
At the great House we stand, and knock with joy : 
And Death, that knows no scorn, 
Or brooks annoy, 
Opens unto us, like a generous friend, 
And bids us sleep with him until the Morn. 


SAMUEL K. Cowan. 
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HOME RULE FOR IRELAND, FROM A SAXON 
STANDPOINT. 


As Ireland has returned to the new Parliament some sixty mem. : 
bers pledged to vote for Home Rule, and as the representatives of | 
some twenty English, Welsh, and Scotch constituencies have | 
been returned by the Irish voters, amongst their constituents bound 
to agitate the same platform it is not surprising that the subject 
has already cropped up during the present session. I may, there. | 
fore, be permitted to put the rights and wrongs of the question 
before those who have not time to read the matter up for them. 
selves, 

I would start with ope or two postulates. Let it be granted 
that, up to the twelfth century, Ireland was an independent nation ; 
that in 1172 under Henry II. she become an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom, possessing for the greater part of six hundred 
years her own Parliament, with a separate legislative existence, 
which was at times interfered with by the British Parliament, but 
never without protest on the part of Ireland. 

Let it be granted also that in 1719, when Ireland was ina 
position utterly unfit to resist, the English Parliament passed an 
Act (6 Geo. I. c. 5.) contravening the right statutably asserted 
(reasserted for the last time in 1689), in the reign of Henry VIII. 
that “this realm (Ireland) is free from subjection to any man’s 
laws, but such as have been devised and ordained in this realm.’’ In 
1782 this Act caused the Irish Parliament to adopt the celebrated 
declaration of right ‘‘ that by our fundamental laws the subjects of 
this realm cannot be bound by any legislation save by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland.’’ This right the English Parlia- 
ment ratified, and the question was declared for ever settled by the 
21 and 22 Geo. III. c. 47. . 

Let it be granted also that in 1800 the Union reversed all this, 
and that from that day forward the Irish Parliament had no further 
existence. 

How the Union was brought about, and whether all subsequent 
law-making for Ireland has been based on what Charles James Fox 
in ‘his ‘‘ address to the Whig Club, a.p. 1800,’’ declared to be 
**the false and abominable presumption that the English could 
legislate better for the Irish than they could for themselves—a 
presumption founded on the most arrogant tyranny,’’ are subjects as 
foreign to this paper as the question whether or not the defunct 
Irish Parliament was a farce, or, to put it more strongly, rather a 
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curse than a blessing to the country. Suffice it to say that Ireland 
was once in the possession of autonomy, that now she is not, and 
that in these latter days there has arisen a longing desire on the part 
of many to see Irish legislative independence restored to the nation. 
It may be said that this desire has existed in a greater or less 

ever since the Union. Tone conspired to annul that Union. 
Emmett gave up his life in the hope of stimulating his countrymen 
to further efforts. Moore threw over the scheme a halo of poetic 
romance. To stave it off Emantipation was granted. O’Connell, in 
1843, took up the cry, and urged the multitude to reobtain by 
violence, if necessary, the repeal of the Union and the right of hav. 
ing an Irish Parliament sitting in College Green, under the Queen, 
with its own hereditary peerage and elected representatives. This 
same desire underlay the Smith O’Brien fiasco of 1848, and has 
been, more or less at the bottom of the Phoenix and Fenian Socie- 
ties of later times, including the famous Limerick declaration of 
1867, got up by Dean O’Brien P.P.,.of Newcastle West, and 
signed by twelve hundred Irish priests. That that spirit has broken 
out into treason, or degenerated into an absurd notion as to an 
Irish Republic, and that it has taken more than seventy years to 
come to a head, is no argument in itself against the justice of the 
Home Rule cry ; it only telis of a want of organisation such as has 
always been Ireland’s bane, and of that fiery spirit of impatience 
under a long-continued course of undeniably unjust and one-sided 
legislation, which is natural to the Celtic race in common with all 
oppressed nationalities. 

It has been left for Irishmen of 1873 to formulate the desire of 
their countrymen, and to present to the expectant eyes of the 
British nation a clear statement of what Ireland really does want. 
That being shown, as has been done by the Home Rule Conference 
of last year, the task of the critic is to examine into the feasibility 
of the Home Rule demands. 

What, then, are these demands? briefly, they are as follows :— 
(1). That all purely Irish affairs—i.e. those which concern the internal 
policy of the country in opposition to Imperial measures—should be 
legislated for and settled by an Irish Parliament, consisting of the 
Sovereign, Lords, and Commons of Ireland; (2). Thatall the affairs 
of the Empire, including everything affecting the Colonies, the re- 
lation with Foreign States, and the common interests of the Empire 
should continue to be legislated for, and settled by an Imperial 
Parliament in which Ireland should be represented as far as re- 
gards Imperial matters only. Ina word, the prerogatives of the 

wn are to remain unaffected, the Queen enjoying, besides her 
English, and perhaps her Scotch ministry, one for Ireland exclu- 
‘ively, The Imperial Parliament would still superintend all 
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Imperial affairs, as at present, it being settled beforehand what 
proportion of taxation should fall upon Ireland, how much of the 
public debt was fairly chargeable to her, and how much she should 
contribute to the support of the Army, the Navy, and the Ciyjj 
List ; in such questions, and in such only, Ireland to continue to 
be represented in the Imperial Parliament. The jurisdiction of the 
Irish Parliament would be simply over the internal affairs of the 
island, with which the Imperial Parliament would have nothing 
whatever todo. It would regulate the railways, postal arrange. 
ments, commerce, agriculture, public works, the administration of 
justice, -‘municipal corporations, grand juries, manufactures, and, if 
the Home Rulers are to have it their own way, all matters con. 
cerning the education of youth, of which more hereafter. 

As to the composition of the new Parliament, it is proposed 
that it should be made up of the Sovereign, Lords, and Commons. 
The Sovereign would be represented as at present, by a Lord-Lieut. 
enant, chosen from amongst the Irish Peers, or, better still, by one 
of the members of the Royal Family. The Upper House would 
consist of all those Peers whose peerages were anterior to the Union, 
and auy others that the Sovereign chose to call to the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons would represent all the present 
county and borough constituencies, with additional constituencies 
created by groups of the smaller towns, the Universities, the 
Colleges of Physicians, the Inns of Court, and the like. Thus 
the representatives would be at once popular in the truest sense of 
the word, and would also allow property and education their due 
place in the councils of the nation. The franchise and the mode of 
election are matters of detail which could easily be settled, though 
it may well be imagined] that no parties could now-a-days be ad- 
verse to the use of the ballot in voting. Ireland would then 
possess that on which she has set her heart, her own Parliament as 
an independent nation, without losing her rights of representation 
in the Imperial Parliament as an integral part of the United King- 
dom. Such is an epitome of the scheme proposed by the Home 
Rule League. On reading it, three leading questions arise: 1. Is 
it required? 2. Is it possible? 3. Would the Irish be content if 
it were granted them ? 

I. Is an Irish Parliament required? To arrive at the proper 
answer to this question, let it be granted that the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland differ from each other in nearly 
every particular. As to race, the Celtic element largely pre- 
dominates in the sister Island—whether or not that element is 
an advantageous one to the country is not to the point, we must 
accept it as present, and not attempt todrive it out, as St. Patrick 
did the serpents and toads. In religion, that of Rome dominates i 
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Ireland in the proportion of, at least, three to one, That unfortu- 


’ nate element must also be respected, if, at least, we would not. 


earn for ourselves an unhappy notoriety as persecutors. Again, 
Ireland is almost purely an agricultural country, with but three 
branches of manufacture in it, namely, linen, porter, and whiskey. 
For many a long century also, and chiefly because of the political 
aspect of her religion, Ireland was kept down by most savage penal 
legislation, varied every now and then by scenes of slaughter and 
oppression, against which the whole of Europe has cried out in in-. 
dignation. This has engendered a bitter feeling, which causes Irish. 
men to look with doubt and suspicion upon any proposal for their 
amendment emanating from a British Parliament. ‘‘ Can any good 
come out of Nazareth ?’’ they have asked, and when answered, as 
in 1800, by the response ‘‘ Come and see how we shall manage for 
you at Westminster ?’’ they behold some seventy years following 
before any attempt-is made—the Emancipation Act alone excepted,. 
and that extorted by the fear of a rebellion—to ameliorate tbeir 
condition. And when at last Mr. Gladstone, not unmoved by the 
Fenian outbreak and the Clerkenwell explosion, did step down into 
the arena, and pass first his Disestablishment Act, and then his. 
Land Act, these were accepted only as instalments of a greater act of 
justice, the granting to the Irish people the right to make their 
own laws, a desire which has grown even stronger since it has been 
seen that, owing to not understanding the peculiar temparament of 
the people and their still more peculiar land customs, the Land Bill 
has not accomplished for Ireland one-half the good its framers in- 
tended it should. I do not pause to consider the reasonableness or 
the unreasonableness of this 2ry, in which there is more of reason- 
ablenessthan the English or Scotch readers imagine—expertus loquor 
—I merely set it down as one existing, and as one to which the estab-. 
lishment of an Irish Parliament would put an end. It was the cry 
raised by Hungary: the new constitution of independence wisely 
presented to that nationality has satisfied its cravings, and, humanly 
speaking, saved the Austrian Empire from dissolution, or, at all 
events, from dismemberment. A similar plea has preserved to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man their own legislative assem- 
blies, and secured peace and contentment to these portions of the 
United Kingdom. It is not a mere sentimental grievance, for the 
redress of which the Irishman pleads—it is one founded on an in- 
vincible repugnance to being legislated for by Englishmen, Welsh- 
men, and Scotchmen, all aliens in religion, for the most part 
bigoted in their antagonism to whatever those of the other island 
hold dearest and holiest. 

To take another view of the matter, during the Sessions of 
1869, 1870, and 1873, what created a block in public business and 
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‘stopped the way in Parliament !—Irish affairs ; the last block being 
the most disastrous of all,—nearly shipwrecking a ministry, and 
certainly inflicting on it a blow which ultimately caused its ruin, 
During the first two years of the late Parliament the Disestablish. 
ment Bill and the Land Act literally shunted all other Imperial 
business off into sidings, and were the cause of a prodigious 
“massacre of the innocents’’ at the end of each session. Ip 
1871 and 1872 the affairs of England, and Scotland, and India, and 
the Empire generally had to be looked to, and during those years 
much important Irish business went to the wall. The Marquis of 
Hartington was forced to withdraw his excellent Bill for the 
Amelioration of Labourers’ Dwelling Houses in Ireland—and I 
may inform my readers that bad as the condition of the English 
agricultural labourer is, that of his Irish brother is tenfold worse, 
There are jury questions, drainage questions, county-cess ques. 
tions, rating questions, fishery questions, and, above all, the edu. 
cational question, yet to be settled, and where and how is the time 
to be found in which to settle them? Well might the lamented 
John Francis Maguire, late M.P. for Cork City, complain that there 
“‘were many Irish Bills on the paper, and in scarcely a single 
instance did these come before the House until long after midnight, 
while in various instances they were hustled through at two o'clock, 
aye, and at three o'clock in the morning. No wonder that laws 
rushed through their different stages with a precipitancy which 
precludes the possibility of an equal consideration should be after- 
wards a puzzle to lawyers and an evil to the community.’’ And 
what was true of 1871, was true of 1872, and, @ fortiori, of 1878. 
Besides this chronic block of public business, which in itself 
supplies an argument to the Home Rule party, they find another 
in the notorious ignorance of everything Irish that possesses the 
English and Scotch mind. AsI have already observed, Ireland is a 
country sui generis,—peculiar in her temperament, peculiar in her 
religion, and peculiar in the manners and customs of her people. 
Now I would put it to my readers, how much do they know about 
Ireland, even as regards the geography, much less the points to 
which I have adverted? Nor is this ignorance a specialité confined 
to them ; it in reality belongs to the great majority of the English 
and Scotch M.P.’s ; to say nothing of the editors of some of ourdead- 
ing journals, one of whom, some time ago, sneered at the chairman 
of an important meeting in Dublin, a Master in Chancery, as a 
juvenile, because his legitimate title of ‘‘ Master”? was accorded to 
him! In England it is not usual for such an official to be called by 
his style outside his court; in Ireland it is, hence the mistake. 
Errors of a similar and even a more ludicrous sort have been com- 
mitted in in each House ; indeed, it may be questioned how many 
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of the non-Irish members could tell the number of ridings, of 


‘which Tipperary boasts, or distinguish between Meath and West 


Meath. Be this as it may,—and I speak by the card,—it is no un. 
common confession, on the part of the English and Scotch members: 
that they cannot understand ‘‘ Ireland,’’ her wants, or the remedies. 
for her many ills. They are to all intents and purposes foreigners, 
who teste Mr. Mill,'** do not feel with the people,” and “learn slowly, 
and after all imperfectly, by study and experience,’’ what a “native 
the country, of average practicul ability, knows, as it were, by 
instinct.’’ Again, is it not a fact, that when an Irish question, 
not treating of coercion or of Non-Imperial interest, comes on 
in the House, the English and Scotch members hurry off and leave. 
the matter to be discussed by the few; but should it come toa 
division, they rush in and vote as the “whips ’”’ direct? ‘“Jt’s 
only an Irish Harbour Bill!” ‘‘Whatdoes Disraeli think about it?’* 
Only an Irish concern, let it take its course.” And so Irish Bills 
are either scamped or shelved. Or, once more, when Irish business 
is referred to Select Committees, would not the expense of the rail- 
way, the harbour, or other matters thus referred be materially di- 
minished, and a considerable saving effected to the promoters or 
opposers of the measure, sometimes, indeed, as in the late Callan 
case, to the nation at large, if such affairs were disposed of in Col- 
lege.green? It stands to reason they would, and this added to the 
reasons already given, would seem to point to the necessity for 
some measure of Home Rule being granted to the country. 

II. Is an Irish Parliament feasible? I have already shown 
what its composition would be; the question arises, how would 
these various elements combine? As a rule, the Irish nobility are 
Protestants, so are probably most of the upper classes, whilst those 
of the middle and lower classes are nearly all Roman Catholics. 
Of the middle classes many arise to eminence or position by their 
talents, their industry, or their mercantile success ; these seldom 
change their religious opinions, though many of them, especially 
M.P.’s, lawyers, and medical men, modify them in the later years 
of their life. Given, then, a Lower House nearly altogether Roman 
Catholic, how would their measures be likely to be acceptable to 
an Upper House composed of a Protestant majority ? 

First of all, the objector begs the question. Even as things are 
at present, we see many a borough in which there is a majority of 
Roman Catholic electors returning the Protestant and rejecting the 
Roman Catholic candidate, simply because they, not unmoved by 
the episcopal or sacerdotal voice, considered him of the alien 
creed to be one more likely to serve the interests of his country. 





1 Representative Government, p. 135. 
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This was the case with the electors of the County Meath in the last 
Parliament, who actually preferred and still prefer Presbyterian 
John Martin to the Roman Catholic Mr. Plunkett; witness, also, 
Limerick city, and other liberal constituencies of a similar sort. 
Would the electors for a Home Rule Parliament be more likely to 
err in this respect than those under the present system? In any 
case, supposing a Lower House of Roman proclivities, is it not fair 
to imagine, even in such an assemblage, a sufficient amount of 
sensible men strong enough to resist successfully any attempts on 
the part of the House of Commons to play into the hands of Ul. 
tramontanism? Or, granted that this were not the case, would 
there not always be the countercheck of the House of Lords, to say 
nothing of the power of veto, which would, as at present, rest with 
the Crown? Or might there not be an arrangement made with 
respect to the jurisdiction of each House in such matter, with a 
Supreme Court independent of both, to interpret the definitions thus 
laid down and to defend them? We have an exatple of the 
excellent working of such an arrangement in the Hungarian Land. 
tag and the Imperial Reichsrath. But, it may again be objected, 
Ulster is Protestant to a man, Leinster also boasts a very large and 
influential Protestant minority, whilst the feelings of the Protestants 
of Cork, Limerick, and Galway, would be entitled to respect. As 
to the first assertion, that Ulster is Protestant to 2 man, the last 
religious census taken from Thom’s Official Directory shows that 
in that Province there were 935,873 Protestants and Jews (63) to 
894,525 Roman Catholics; making a majority of 41,348 in favour 
of Protestantism.’ In Leinster take away the 50,68" Protestants 
and Jews, (139) which belong to Dublin, and the number of Non. 
Roman Catholics is 143,691 as opposed to 1,141,401 Roman Catho- 
lics. What may be the case under a Home Rule Parliament, I 
cannot presume to foretel, but hitherto the Protestants of both 
Ulster and Leinster have had nothing to complain of on the 
score of not being sufficiently represented. As for Connaught and 
Munster, the Protestants of these two Provinces, ali told, amount 
precisely to 130,378, to which the County of Cork contributes about 
49,000, whilst the Roman Catholics number over 2,000,000, Cork 
again scoring highest, and contributing a quota of more than 
466,000. A glance at the list of Irish M.P.’s will show that out of 
103 members only fifty in all are Roman Catholics, proving that, 
if any complaints are to be made as to a religious ascendency in the 
representation of the country, they cannot come from the Protestant 
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1 Tam, of course, willing to admit that the majority of the clectors are 
Protestants, and that the bulk in intelligence, inflaence, and wealth, is on that 
side. 
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‘ side. But supposing the worst came to the worst, and an Irish 


House of Commons contained a majority of Roman Catholics, I 
would put it to my readers whether that ought to form a fair 
ground of complaint, if, at least, we accept the theory that the 
majority of a nation is as much entitled to its fair quota of repre- 
gentatives as the large minority, always supposing the majority 
aforesaid to consist of electors as duly qualified by position to 
record their suffrages as the electors of the minority—a matter 
best decided by a reference to the electoral lists in each dis. 
trict. Again, if it is objected, as it may be with truth, 
that disunion has always been the bane of Ireland, and that 
the same disunion is again likely to ruin an Irish Parliament, it 
may be answered (1) that for much of the disunion England has 
to be thanked, as her policy has always been that of divide et impera, 
playing off one party against another, setting Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics at loggerheads, or buying up all that were likely to 
oppose her strategy, and failing that, exiling or hanging them, 
and (2) that, after something like 600 years’ experience of the 
evils of disunion, to say nothing of the improvement wrought in 
the country by education and civilisation, the Irish may surely now 
be credited at least with common sense enough to see that united 
they stand, disunited they must fall back into a worse state 'than 
ever. In any case, if the united voice of the great majority of the 
people cries out for a separate legislature to arrange purely Irish 
affairs, it would seem only in accordance with the principles of 
international justice that what they ask should be granted, es- 
pecially since all parties concur in agreeing that the business at St. 
Stephen’s is daily growing more and more unmanageable, and 
that in consequence not only local but imperial measures suffer 
thereby.’ 

III. Would the Irish people be content if Home Rule were 
given them?. They cried out.for Emancipation; it was granted 
them. They further demanded the Disestablishment of the Church ; 
their demand was allowed. They next agitated for the settlement of 





1 These will be found in Thom’s Irish Official Directory. Taking the 
county population of Ireland in 1871 as 4,545,971, it appears that there 
Were 175,139 persons entitled to a vote for the county candidates ; taking 
that of the boroughs at 856,788, of these 49,025 are returned as electors. The 
tumber of electors in the counties averaging 3.8, and those in the 
boroughs 5.7 to every 100 of the population in each, as compared with 6.6, 


4.2, and 11.7, 11.6 per cent. in the counties and boroughs of Ireland and Scot- 
land respectively. 


a? od - article on “ Imperial Federalism,” in the Contemporary Review » 
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the Land Question; Mr. Gladstone yielded to their wishes in tha 
respect also. But these were measures of justice, imperatively 
called for by the voice of public opinion at home and abroad, nor 
did Ireland ever pretend to promise that she would ke content with 
only a part of what was due to her. To have deferred thege 
measures, or to have refused to grant them, would have been pro. 
ductive of the most disastrous consequences to the empire, and 
would have involved, certainly, a vast expenditure of blood ang 
money ; perhaps, the loss of Ireland and her incorporation (for a 
time) as another state in the American Union—a result which 
would have given rise to a fatal struggle, in which it is more than 
questionable, whether England would have come off victorious.’ And 
for acts of the barest justice do we expect the Irish to lick the dust 
before us, or to rest and be thankful, on the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread? On the contrary, would it not be 
better to grant them the whole loaf with a good grace, and then see 
what use they will make of it. ‘‘Give to Ireland,’’ says Sir 
George Grey, ‘‘a State Legislature and a State Executive in Ire. 
land. Dumb Ireland will then speak again. Half-inanimate 
Treland will again awaken to natural life, and breathe the breath of 
hope and freedom ; whilst by again accustoming the Irish people to 
the management of their own affairs, and to the administrative 
duties of the highest order, a willing people will be educated in 
that political knowledge which will enable them to put an end to 
the ills which afflict them, the causes and care of which none can 
understand so well as themselves.’”? 

But, starts up another objector, how do we know that they 
will be content with Federation, and not demand an entire separa- 
tion from England, either with their own king or a republic. To 
this is the answer that, in the programme issued by the Home 
Rule League, such a design is expressly disavowed, the document 
affirming distinctly with O’Connell, that the wish of the Irish 
people is to remain an integral portion of the United Kingdom, 
under the same sovereign, and with a voice in the Imperial Parlia. 
ment on all matters affecting Imperial interests. It is true some 
of the rabidly Fenian organs have indulged in a vast amount of tall- 
talk as to an Irish Republic; but just as all Frenchmen are not 
addicted to the Commune, because there are Communists in 
France, or all England committed to the principles of the Inter 
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1 I omit here all reference to Canada, whose loss would have ensued, as @ 
matter of course, or to the risk we should have run from the multitudes of 
{rish in Australia and New Zealand, which would certainly not have kept 
quiet during the fray. 


? Irish Land Question. By Sir George Grey, K.C.B., p. 14. 
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- national, because Messrs. Bradlaugh and Odger talk adeal of blatant . 


nonsense in Hyde Park, so we may aver of Ireland that there is in 
her also a pars sanior consisting of the majority of the lower (not 
the lowest) orders, of the middle-class, the Bar (including Mr, 
Butt), the Protestant clergy, the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests (not excluding Dr. MacHale), the landed proprietors and 
merchants,—in fact, all who have anything to lose, who know very 
well that separation from England means nothing less than the ruin 
of Ireland. We have the word of the Home Government Associa. 
tion, consisting now of peers, clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic,. 
M.P.’s, landlords, barristers, members of all professions and trades, 
that federation, and not separation, is their watchword. Are we 
coolly to set them all down as liars? Or are we to consider them as: 
the ignorant dupes of some party behind the scenes who are putting. 
them forward as their tools? If so, we shall be compelled to class 
as idiots hard-headed men like Professor Galbraith or Mr. Butt—to 
brand as knaves men of the stamp of Earl Granard, The O’Connor 
Don, or Archbishop MacHale. Are we prepared to do this? If 
not, we must view the movement in the light of a national one, 
mistaken perhaps, but undertaken with the intention of raising 
Ireland to her proper place, not only in the United Kingdom, but 
in the world. | 

Another may object that the whole is a Popish plot to establish 
Home Rule in the country, and so, hereafter, to embarrass Eng- 
land. But in the prospectus of the Home-Rule League occurs this 
passage: ‘‘ We strongly and emphatically disclaim any desire to pro. 
mote the ascendency of any form of religion in Ireland. We declare 
that efforts made by any party in that direction would have neither sanc- 
tion nor support from us, but would meet with our most strenuous oppo- 
tion.’’ At the same time, I amwilling to admit that if an Irish Parlia- 
ment is to settle the educational question, the power of the Roman 
hierarchy will be immensely increased, as in their hands will 
practically be the training up of the youth of Ireland. If these are 
to be reared in the principles of “first Catholic, and then Irish,’’ we 
may well fear the result, and this more especially if, as at present, 
the iniquitous literary, historical, and geographical works of the 
Christian Brothers are to be continued as text-books. J do not ex- 
aggerate when I say, that these abound, not only with ea-parte 
statements, but with the grossest perversions of facts that can be 
imagined. Everything Protestant, everything English, is decried 
and misrepresented ; all the former horrors perpetrated in days 
long gone by are rehashed, those only of the anti-Irish or anti- 

man party being catalogued, leaving the youthful mind to 
imagine that the banishing and murdering were all on one side, 
and that not the Roman Catholic. If I could but be assured 
H H 
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that the nineteenth-century ideas of progress and liberality would 
not be altogether ignored, and that jthis anti-English spirit would be 
sternly uprooted from all the books and the lecture-chairs, then J 
should not look upon this as the one great stumbling-block in the 
way of granting Home Rule toIreland. Yet what if a compromise 
might be entered into, and the education question be considered an 
Imperial one, or at all events as one over which the present Imperial 
Parliament—a Parliament pledged, as one may say, to denomi. 
national education—might exercise some modifying control? But 
this hope the recent manifestoes of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops 
seem to preclude, and such being the case, let the education question 
be jirst settled, and then grant Home Rule. 

One more objection remains which need not cause much trouble 
namely, that the Home Rule party may take upon itself te 
re-arrange the landed property of Ireland, and re-assign itm 
especially that of the absentee landlords—to other owners, the 
descendants, perhaps, of those who had forfeited it in old times. 
To meet this I again quote from the prospectus of the Home-Rule 
League, in which the promoters of the movement disclaim—equally 
with the idea of establishing some new form of religious ascen- 
dency—‘' any desire or purpose of interference with the settlement of 
property in Ireland. To leave no doubt on this subject, the Association 
propose that articles affording the fullest possible guarantee on those 
points shall form a fundamental part of the Federal Constitution.”’ 

But if that did not seem a sufficient saferuard, the Act by 
which Home Rule is granted might settle ‘ that the establishment 
of any religious ascendency, or the alteration of the Acts which 
settled Irish property in the reign of Charles II., should be placed 
beyond its jurisdiction.’” 

These few notes on the subject of Home Rule for Ireland I leave 
for tle consideration of my readers, merely reminding them that the 
conviction grows daily stronger and stronger, not in Ireland only, 
but in England, as we may see from the tirades against it in 
which the Times and Standard indulge, that Home Rule must 
be granted sooner or later. Would it not be more generous to grant 
it at once ? 


JAMES SPALDING. 


én 





‘A Plea for the Home Government of Ireland, by John George 
MacCarthy. London ;: 1871. 
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TREVANION HALL, 


OR 
SENSITIVE PEOPLE. 





BY EMMA ELIZA HAMILTON. 





“Those creatures live more alone whose food, and therefore prey, is upon 
other sensitive creatures.” 


TEMPLE, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHARLES devoted the next morning to writing an account of 
the whole affair to his Aunt Mansfield. A doubt arose in his mind 
how it would be received? He endeavoured to put the matter in 
the best light for all parties—he explained and re-explained—was 
perplexed ; his brain had never been so taxed since he went up for 
his “ Little Go.’’ The chief difficulty was to give good and suffi- 
<ient motive for having concealed from the family, during so many 
years, his sister’s retreat, and his frequent communications with her. 

Fanny sat beside him working a baby’s frock, and whenever 
Charles put down his pen, sighed, or leaned back in his chair, she 
just hinted advice that he should not perplex himself by writing, 
but go to town and tell Mrs. Mansfield all about it. Charles 
owned that he dared not face his aunt until the affair was broken 
to her by a letter. 

We are unwilling to break the thread of our story, therefore 
pass over the ensuing two days, inserting Mrs. Mansfield’s reply, 
which, by that time, her nephew received. 


“Curzon Street, July 23rd. 
“CHARLES MANSFIELD, 

“Your endeavour to hoodwink me is useless waste of time and paper. 
You have acted shamefully in not immediately informing us of your sister’s 
abode and intentions. 

“As to your friend (I shall never own him as my nephew); why did he not 
search for his wife? She might easily have been found, instead of shutting 
himself up with the owls and bats in his stupid old mansion. Your allu- 
‘Sions to Eveline’s extreme beauty are only the more provoking—had she re- 
mained with us, she would now be Dowager Duchess of Glendormont—a 
captivating widow—the duke died last spring. What is she now—the slave 
of an eccentric husband, not likely to leave her free to choose a better man ! 

“We leave town to-morrow on a tour of visits; on our return I shall 
expect her to pass a few days with us, or I shall never enter the gates of 
Trevanion ; you will please inform her to that effect. Your uncle is not well 
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——of course he joins in my opinions. They must be right, being those of the 
world. 


“'We send our love to Eveline, and remain to you as you prove yourself 
in right duty. 
. : “ MarGaretT MANSFIELD.” 


Charles chose evening for his visit to Salopford, when Quillett 
would be released from the cares of business; but the lawyer was 
still surrounded by deeds and papers. The clerks were gone home ; 
Quillett’s supper brought in—a piece of Dutch cheese, the minor 
portion of a stale loaf, with half-a-pint of sixpenny ale. (It might 
be surmised that the two members of the lawyer’s establishment, 
previously mentioned, regaled more sumptuously, as through a 
docr, communicating with the kitchen, came a powerful odour of 
fried fish.) 

Charles met his old acquaintance in a joyful spirit, and hastened 
to relate, in his own buoyant tone, the happy turn of affairs. 
Quillett was silent —a discouraging silence ; but Charles was in too 
felicitous a mood to heed the cold water thrown upon his story, and 
only paused when it came to a close. Then, not until then, an 
ominous contemptuous “ humph,’’ ushered in the lawyer’s remark 
to this effect, that, from first to last, it was the silliest piece of 
business he ever heard—that Lady Trevanion must be a foolish, 
fantastical creature, just as she was eight years ago. 

“You forget you are speaking of my sister,’’ said Charles, 
laughing. 

** No, Mr. Charles ; we can choose our friends, but not ourrela- 
tions—it is not your fault that your sister is a fool. She and her 
husband have not an ounce of common sense between them.”’ 

‘** Have you seen my sister ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, nor do I intend. I am told she could smile a man’s 
goul out of his body—I wish to keep mine together for the present, 
therefore, shall not give her an opportunity to try the experiment, 
No, Mr. Charles ; I will not see her ladyship. I shall just write to 
Sir Sibald, and inform him—without stating any reason—that at 
Michaelmas I give up the agency of the Trevanion property. It is 
hard for me! having lived thirty years to advance its prosperity— 
very hard, indeed !”’ 

“Why give it up?” 

“Why! why! Mr. Charles, do you suppose that, having 
managed the estates without interference or rule (for I could 
always get over Sir Sibald’s whims and fancies), do you suppose I 
shall endure the dictates of a fantastical female? Not I—it will 
be a sad parting! As I told you years ago, Trevanion has been to 
me as mother, sister, wife, and child. I love it—I have lived to 
nurse it. All the savings will be squandered—property sunk— 
nothing left !’’ 
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“My sister has very simple tastes; she is is no way extra. 
vagant,”’ said Charles, endeavouring to get in a word. © 

“T dare say—one day that way, this way next. A weather- 
cock, always on the change. Lord, love us! Eight years playing 
with life, like a child with a twopenny ball! Eight years thrown 
away. Wonderful folly !—now she will have her own way. Spend 
right and left. Nothing for younger children—plate melted—pic- 
tures sold—go abroad—carry out her romance by poverty and ruin 
—leave Trevanion Hall to the rats—that’s my reward! Very hard ! 
Mr. Charles! very hard !”’ 

“Well, at any rate, you will dine with us at the Hall to- 
morrow,” said Mansfield, rising to depart. ‘‘ My wife is anxious to 
make your acquaintance.”’ 

“Ah! your wife is a proper woman; knows her duties—no 
nonsense about her—no aping sentimental fools ina novel. Yes, 
Mr. Charles, I will come, for the last time, inside those doors. I 
shall like to take leave of the poor dumb creatures that know me 
so well. They will miss me! As to the servants, they will re- 
joice to see the last of me, and run riot again.”’ 

“We shall see you, Monday,’’ said Charles, anticipating the 
mumbling of further distresses. ‘‘ By then we shall have received 
news of the travellers,’’ ity 

At six o’clock on the Monday evening Quillett presented him. 
self at head-quarters, and was received by Lady Fanny in her usual 
gracious manner. Dinner went off pleasantly—the conversation 
was kept up by Charles, and he avoided any allusion to a last visit. 
Those best acquainted with the little lawyer’s countenance 

must have noticed a peculiar look of shy importance ; something to 
be revealed—a repressed triumph—an approaching glorification. 
Quillett’s mind was in an impatient state; it influenced the outer 
man. His wig got round out of position, his eyes twinkled; and 
every twinkle expressed a sagacious triumph. Eagerly waiting 
until the servants left the room, he drew forth a letter ; and, with- 
out spectacles, prepared to read the contents. Lady Fanny, sup- 
posing it some business transaction, left her husband the sole 
auditor, while she ran down the lawn where the children were 
playing. Then Quillett bent across the table, fixing a glance on 
his unsuspecting host, from which there was no escape—he thus 
addressed him. 

“Mr. Charles Mansfield; you have lately favoured me with 
humerous allusions to your sister’s amiable qualities and virtuous 
principles. I will now read a letter from her ladyship, received by 
me this morning.”’ 

“What, can she write to you ?”’ 

‘* Excuse me! no interruption, if you please.” 
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“ The ‘ Rock Inn,’ Llandnapdnon, North Wales, August 7th. 
“My Dear FRIEND, 


“ Well, that is civil, at any rate !”’ 
‘* Mr. Charles, I must not be interrupted.” 


“In the complete quiet of this place, where even the little inn echoes few 
footsteps but my own, I have had leisure to think over that crisis of sen- 
sational circumstances to which I have now arrived. I see no alternative but 
the death of my husband, that will set all right. The means I have not yet 
determined ; whether to take him to Italy, and let him be slain by banditti, 
or poisoned by a revengeful mistress, with whom he formerly intrigued ? at all 
events he must die. ; “Yours, 


“ E. TT» 


** A hoax !’’ cried Charles, with a burst of laughter. ‘‘ You 
have spoken of my sister unguardedly, and some small wit of 
Salopford has written this precious letter to amuse himself at your 
expense ; let me look! Yes, it is a man’s writing—fine dashing 
hand! I wish I could turn my scrawl into that.” 

‘Tt was posted at Lland—, that dreadful, unspeakable place.” 

‘* The man knew somebody there, and sent down the letter.”’ 

‘**Oh, Mr. Charles! what blindfold obstinacy! But this I say, 
if you do not take instant measures for rescuing Sir Sibald from 
that awful woman, his blood will be at your door.”’ 

“They must settle it between themselves, Quillett, the dagger 
or the bowl are offered—he must take his choice, as a greater man 
did before him.”’ 

“ He shall not perish without an attempt to save him,”’ exclaimed 
Quillett, thumping his fist on the dinner-table—‘‘ he shall not! 
Sir Sibald is a weak-brained man—very—but well-intentioned 
(one proof of sense, however, I admit—he let me manage him) ; and 
if you will not do your duty, I know mine, Mr. Charles. He shall 
be brought back safely to his own house out of the power and 
seductions of his wife.”’ 

“ Sit down, Quillett !—do not agitate yourself.’ 

**T am not agitated, sir; I am calm and resolved. By the 
earliest train to-morrow—I am too late for the half-past nine to- 


night—I am on my way to Wales, and shall not quit my master 
till I see him safe under this roof.’’ 


** Meanwhile, take your wine.”’ 

“No, sir! to enjoy anything that belongs to that unfortunate 
man, is impossible—I wish you good evening! There are arrange- 
ments to be made with my clerks before my departure.’’ 

He was gone. 

When Lady Fanny heard the cause of his absence, she was 
much grieved that Charles had taken the matter in a jesting spirit. 
** You should have reasoned with him, and soothed his alarm.” 
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He will sleep it off, as he can port wine, and be all right to. 
morrow.’ 

Charles was mistaken. The lawyer possessed a strong will, 
firm resolution, and pluck. When inquiry was made next morn. 
ing at the office, he had left Salopford by an early train for North 
Wales, having sat up all night to make his will, and prepare for 
the hazardous journey. 

The zeal displayed in this righteous cause was the more admir. 
able, as Quillett had an instinctive dread of railroad travelling, and 
never, during the last forty years, had been as many miles from 
Salopford ; but his resolution was firm—it raised him beyond fears 
or unknown perils. Yet prudent as brave, Quillett took down 
from its position the famous sword, of which the reader may re- 
member a former achievement, and tried to conceal the weapon 
under his cloak—the waterproof garment was too short to allow 
concealment. Not disheartened  Quillett girded the goodly weapon 
to his side, and hoped to be taken on the journey for an officer of 
volunteers, going to instruct a Welsh corps in the practice of a 
newly-invented defence. 

Having written to the head-clerk certain directions for carrying 
on business during his absence, and showed his servants where he 
had deposited the will—witnessed by a watchmaker and his son 
who lived next door, who, luckily, were not gone to bed at eleven 
o’clock—these mysterious preparations, together with certain 
hints let fall of assassination and contingent horrors, raised in the 
servants’ breasts considerable alarm, but they dared not inquire 
further. Mrs. Jones rose at daybreak, lit the kitchen fire, and re. 

solved that her master’s last meal, if so fated, should be luxurious, 
put an extra spoonful of tea into the pot, and made a round of 
buttered toast ; while Jones brought down the lawyer’s small valise, 
brushed his best hat, and, at the summons, attended Quillett to. 
the railroad-station. 

Now, it had so chanced, that since the first opening of the line, 
no accident had ever disturbed the confidence of the public; but on 
this day a ‘‘collision’’ took place. No lives lost, but infinite 
confusion and delay. 

Quillett lost his small portmanteau, his canvas bag of money 
therein, his temper, his letter from “ E. T.’’ all, except his sword 
and himself. 

It was seven o’clock that evening when, weary and faint, vexed 


in spirit, he arrived at the little inn, ‘“‘The Lake Hotel, of the 
Rock.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Weary, anxious, and harassed by numerous conjectures, 
Quillett approached the lonely habitation where so many blissful 
hours had been passed, unthoughtful of that old future of married 
life—when worldly habits, worldly calculations, worldly selfishness 
shall have brushed off the dew of a devoted love. 

At the inn stood the host, a fine specimen of a Welsh moun. 
taineer come to his ease, a cowherd, and two boys. ‘They were 
engaged in watching a little skiff in the offing. A white sail 
gleamed under the last rays of the setting sun, aiding the rowers to 
come in to shore. 

“T wish I had not let David go with them,”’ said the host, in 
his native tongue ; “‘ We might have known a storm was coming, 
by the cloud on Rock Llandsudo.”’ 

Quillett stood before him. As the Welshman spoke, the lawyer’s 
appearance and manner were certainly in no way congenial to the 
scene around. On his sharp inquiry for Sir Sibald, the host of the 
‘* Lake Inn,”’ imagining him to be an officer of justice armed by the 
law, at once refused him admittance (the Baronet having already 
won favour in the Welshman’s eyes). Angered by resistance, 
Quillett more loudly demanded a right to enter as Sir Sibald’s 
lawyer, Mr. Quillett. 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when a young man, of a 
decided poetic aspect, came forth from a back room, and requested 
his attention. The stranger’s hair hung low on his shoulders, a 
shirt collar, innocent of starch, thrown open, neglected necktie— 
all proved connection with the muses. 

‘** Mr. Quillett,’’ said the interesting young man, ‘“ you must 
oblige me by entering my den, and receiving my apology for the 
careless mistake which abstraction of mind produced’’ (the room 
door closed on Quillett). ‘‘ Pray take a chair.’’ The stranger 
waived his hand towards the only fundamental arrangement ; 
Quillett remained standing, mind and body on the defensive, 
‘‘The letter you must have received yesterday, no doubt was in- 
explicable; two were on my table—I misdirected the covers. 
Absorbed in thought, neglectful of worldly afiairs i 

‘** Are you ‘E. T.? gasped Quillett. » 

‘My initials. Edwin Tellwell is a name not unknown i 
literary circles. At present I am finishing a novel for the Ty- 
bernian Galvanic, Mesmeric Magazine, and I wrote to a friend the 
progress of my story. You have, probably, read some of my tales.” 

“No, sir, I never read mischevious nonsense! Novels are the 
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ny of the father of lies. What use hearing the ten com. 


‘mandments read once in the week, if the other six days people's 


heads are filled with just the contrary? Sentimental adulterers, 
amiable cut throats, and moral thieves !”’ 

‘Fortunately, the world judges differently, and considers fic. 
tion a path of virtue,” replied the novelist, with a self-complacent 
smile. ‘‘ The letter intended, Mr. Quillett, for you, was simply to 
ask if any land on the Trevanion estate was likely to be sold, as a 
retired cottage in that beautiful scenery would suit my recluse 
habits and inspire my pen.”’ 

“ Why was not your tongue inspired to ask the owner of the 
property while you are living under the same roof ?’’ said the 
lawyer, bouncing out of the room with an abruptness which was 
neither polite nor poetical. 

Quillett was the more irate as he could not but feel the rashness 
of his journey, and its melancholy results. The ghosts of his four 
sovereigns rose before him—the loss of a day’s business (the clerks 
most likely gone to Salopford races) ; above all, the unpleasant 
difficulty of giving any plausible reason for his coming without 
divulging the truth when he met Sibald and Lady Trevanion. 

Had means been in his power, Quillett would instantly have 
returned home, and escaped inquiries so hard to baffle. Alas! of 
these means he was deprived ; not having taken a return ticket, 
and without sufficient money to procure a fresh one. But our 
lawyer was a resolute little man—he remembered his watch, and 
felt a steadfast hope that the landlord would lend on it the needful 
price of the railway-ticket. 

Finding his way into the kitchen, where the wife was busied 
preparing dinner for the guests’ expected return, Quillett proposed 
the subject for her immediate consideration. She listened, and 
replied that her husband would see about it when he .came home ; 
he was down on the beach, watching the yacht boat. Their son 
David was out with the visitors, and she was anxious to have him 
safeashore. ‘‘ Could she not keep the watch, and give the money ?”’ 
No—she would give him a supper, but dared not meddle with the 
money. When the gentlefolk and David landed, he would be sure 
to be home directly. Meanwhile, Quillett requested a seat at the 
remotest corner of the room. 

The hostess allowed him to remain on condition that he divested 
himself of the long sword, which terrified the younger children. 
In the apprehension that his person, though small, might be visible, 
he also begged her to place the meat-screen before him—as the only 
way upstairs was through the kitchen—and he confidently hoped to 
effect his escape from the house ere Sir Sibald knew of his arrival, 
That no delay should impede the start, he prevailed on the 
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landlady to provide the promised refreshment immediately ; plead. 
img extreme hunger as the cause for such impatience. Scarog| 
had he commenced the enjoyment of creature comforts, than loud 
shouts were heard at the inn door; louder and more excited ag 
numbers increased. No words could Quillett understand, but the 
cry was intelligible, expressing fear, call for help, and munly rego. 
lution. 

Quillett started up, forgetting all his plans and precautions— 
such strength has human sympathy. He stood amidst the assem. 
bled groups, with them to witness one of the mighty scenes jp 
nature, which mock man’s puny attempts to excite sublime emotion, 
Earth and sea and darkened heavens proclaiming advent of a storm, 

The day bad been sultry, and, towards its close, fitful gusts of 
wind from different quarters drove the dense masses of clouds acrogs 
each other. Thrills of the electric air sent forth a wailing sound 
through the maple and birch trees which clothed the lower regions 
of the hills. Their leaves quivered and were turned back; the 
mountain ash bowed down its head; the billows of ocean rose with 
hoarse voice, battling for mastery over the boisterous wind. The 
flashing lightning set the horizon in a blaze: nearer, louder, rolled 
the thunder. For one moment the setting sun burst like a ball of 
fire from out the heavy canopy of clouds, and then sank under the 
shroud. All nature felt the shock; the wild birds, with shrill cries, 
left their haunts on the mountain tops, and approached the abodes 
of men—lowing cattle hastened to shelter; the goatherds called in 
their flocks. 

One object only was exposed to the reckless elements—that 
little boat struggling in the Offing! It was the peril of that help. 
less boat which roused the alarm, and brought the crowd of people 
round the inn. Quillett understood not a word they said, but 
gestures sufficiently explained the cause of their excitement. 

Those who from childhood have dwelt near the coast, whose 
earliest impressions are the sea under every aspect ; such persons 
cannot comprehend the effect it produces on the mind when first 
beheld, in after-life—the marvellous expanse! Even when it lies 
serene, when the sparkling waves dance along the shore, whispering 
the choral song of praise to their Creator; imagine the dread, when 
raying billows, loosed from their caverns, lift high their foaming 
crests and mighty voice above the whirlwind. 

During his life Quillett had never seen a wider stretch of watet 
than the lakes in Trevanion park. Awe-struck and silent, he con- 
templated the scene. It awakened feelings and thoughts, until 
now, foreign to his worldly, calculating nature. The cares of busi- 
ness, prosperous schemes or failures, sink into illusions—the preset 
only:is a reality—the evidence of Divine omnipotence. Yet it # 
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not alone the lightning's flash, the billows roar, that can shake- 


‘ men’s hearts, if no inward fear assails them. What is it blanches 
y that old man’s cheek, and moistens the hard, grey eye? it is the- 
d sight of that poor boat, well nigh lost in the flood. 
. Discernable from land are five persons on board; but he only 
“ gees the woman he had wrongfully accused—the fellow-creature- 
“ against whom he had indulged bitter prejudice, unfounded opinions, 
and now about to enter God’s presence. Will she not testify 
x against him? Often and often he had heard the sublime precept 
- “ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,”’ but it never entered his 
Hs heart until this hour; never influenced his life. Is it too late—- | 
“ can he not ask forgiveness ? must Eveline perish? A cry is heard ; | 
. no answer from the land—no help, no rescue ! 
a That morning Sir Sibald and Lady Trevanion went out to enjoy | 
. the cool sea breeze; two sailors rowed the boat. The innkeeper | 
* reluctantly allowed his son—a lad of thirteen—to accompany 
. them ; Sir Sibald overruling the father’s objection, the sea being 
“ smooth a8 glass. There being no wind a sail was hoisted, and, for 
“4 several hours, they passed along the beautiful scenery of the coast. 
od At five o’clock the tide turned, and ominous signs of foul weather in- 
; duced them to make all speed homeward. The sail pulled down, 
- the men took to their oars, hoping to pass the ‘‘ Guy Rock ”’ before 
the storm came on. 
This rock is a huge mass of granite, projecting far into the sea, 
and presenting, in fine weather, an interesting feature of the scene. 
ne Through the centre, an arch (either the sport of nature, or worn by: 
: time) disclosed a sea view, with shipping and tiny fishing boats. 
z gliding over the waters. The rowers exerted their utmost strength. 
. Sir Sibald, who was an expert rower, ever and anon relieving the 
2 toil. In vain their efforts! By the time they neared the spot the 
m sea had risen—the waves dashed with tremendous fury round the 
rock, lashing the sides as if enraged by the resistance. 
a It was here the miserable party were first seen by the fisher- 
at men, who had drawn up their boats, and were standing round the- 
6 inn. They raised the alarm, but gave noassistance. ‘The victims 
wi seemed resigned to their fate—no second cry called for help. No. 
ze human strength or skill could nowavail unless a boat put off from the- 
we shore—no sign of such endeavour. The frail barque, now plunged 
me in the abyss of waters, now lifted on the foaming wave, and whirled 
aie Tound at the mercy of the howling tempest—there were living 
a beings, soon to be swept into fathomless graves! Eveline—by her: 
‘él white dress the most conspicuous figure—supported in her hus- 
Pa band’s arms, held poor David’s hand, while he looked up in her 
i face—the two rowers had sunk down in helpless despair. 


The innkeeper rushed along the beach beholding his child's. 
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‘danger, calling to the fishermen—‘“ Launch your boat; let me put 
off.”” “Very like!’’ they replied, one and all; “very like we 
should—what boat could live in such a sea?’’ 

** My boat is my bread,”’ said Phil Jervis, the hardiest of the 
group; “Iam not going to have it dashed to pieces. Your boy, 
David, can swim like a duck; why doesn’t he jump im and try for 
his life ?”’ 

** Put out a boat! I will pay the cost of loss or injury ; put out 
quickly—I will pay double cost,”’ cried the lawyer, addressing 
half-a-dozen men at once (none of them understanding a word he 
said ; the innkeeper being the only person amongst them who knew 
a word of English). Quillett forgot he had lost his money. He 
offered more and more, but the attempt would have been a certain 
loss, a sacrifice of men’s lives without the very slightest chance of 
reaching the boat. 

At this awful moment, when human hope was extinct, when to 
those sufferers every throb, counted on their heart, seemed the last, 
it was decreed that relief should come from the extremity of danger, 
A mighty wave—last of three successive ones—carried the boat 
through the arch, and hurled it down within two ropes’ lengths of 
the shore. 

** Now—now !”’ Off sprang two boats ; circling the spot the ex- 
cited crowd shout for joy—‘‘Saved ! all saved!’’ bringing a moment’s 
hope. ‘The boat dashed against a submarine ledge of granite, 
split—sunk—then sent its fragments afar on every side : its living 
freight—poor helpless wretches—lost to human sight: Darting 
from side to side, the rescuer’s boats endeavoured to find a trace, 
One of the rowers is seen floatiag—he is dragged into the boat, 
half-dead—the next instant his mate and Sir Sibald, struggling for 
life, are also brought to land. Their struggles over, they are 
carried insensible into the inn. 

The sailors went not to secure their boat, but hasten to assist in 
catrying their helpless burthens. Quillett watches as they pass. 
One, two, three not yet dead ; saved, at least, from a watery grave 
—three rescued, but where is Eveline! left, left to perish. He 
had hoped, he had—yes—be had prayed, that the innocent might 
be spared—that he, with al] his past injurious thoughts, might be 
able to make reparation, so far as humbled feelings might be ex- 
pressed. Too late; ‘‘ No,’’ he cried, aloud, ‘‘ No, I will try—" 
and springing into the boat, his wiry old arms pulled on until he 
reached the spot. That moment the hands disappeared—the last 
instinct for life had expired ; but not that old man’s hope. Witha 
strength with which a last hope can move mortal creatures, Quillett 
steadied the oar, and held it across the place where the hands bad 
‘been raised, calling, “‘ Here is help! lift up your hands—cling, 
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dling ! for God’s sake, hold tight !’’ She hears—the hands again are 
yisible. Quillett holds the oar lower—nearer. She grasps it, but 
very feebly. Quillett, fearing her hold will loosen, grasps her 
wrists with one mighty pull, that seems to bear his heart from its 
place, and draws her up into the boat. Having let gohis hold on the 
oar with the left hand, it struck him a violent blow, rising up- 
wards ; and, at the same instant, Quillett’s right arm was broken, 
and Eveline saved. Crowds rushed to steady the boat and bring it 
toland. Shouting and cheering, they did not seem mindful of the 
old hero’s broken arm, but united in one joyful cry: ‘‘ The beau- 
tiful lady is saved !”’ 


CHAPTER XV, 


Ir is night—we are in that little obscure inn where varied feel- 
ings are called out, according to different tempers, by the sudden 
catastrophe. Avarice—devoted benevolence—forgetfulness of self— 
all were nigh the beds where means for restoring animation were 
unceasingly going on. 

All through the night two men were beside the beds of the 
fishermen and Sir Sibald, rubbing their bodies. 

“T see no use in sitting here; the gentleman is as dead as a 
herring.”’ 

“Oh, think of the reward, Bill!’’ said the landlord, who rubbed 
unweariedly at the other side; “think what money we shall get! 
This gentleman is a baronnight, and a grand county man.”’ 

“Tf Bill is tired, I’ll rub all night, and never mind for the 
pay,” said little David, still faint from his effort in swimming. 
“The gentleman was very kind to me.’’ 

Meanwhile, the landlady with her maidens persevered in efforts 
which, before many hours, proved successful. Lady Trevanion 
breathed a faint sigh. The pale lips murmured the name of hus. 
band—a moaning effort to breathe more freely; then those lovely eyes 
opened to the world, on which they had well-nigh for ever closed. 
A hushed whisper, yet audible by its intense gladness, broke from 
all who had watched so many hours in doubt and fear. All around 
that bed, and many echoes beyond the chamber, joined in the 
joyful words—‘‘ The lady is saved.” 

Not till that moment—not until assured again and again that 
Eveline was completely revived, would Quillett submit his broken 
arm to surgical examination (Mr. Wavel, the general practitioner 
from D——y, having arrived at the first rumour of the accident), 

The arm-bone was fractured from the elbow high up to the 
shoulder, and as the hard sinews rose in sight, there appeared scant 
flesh to cover them ; they quivered under the agony. Wavel fixed 
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his eyes on the lawyer’s face as if to inquire his age, and then 
‘looked grave. 

“ Bad case, eh ?’’ said Quillett ; ‘‘ must lose my arm? Off with 
‘it! none of your chloroform—I'll bear the pain.” 

“ We hope for a better result,” replied Wavel ; “ but we insist 
-on quiet.” 

**Go to bed ?”’ 

“ Decidedly !’’ 

The arm was set, a nurse engaged, and, as Wavel expressed it, 
“ the patient comfortable.”’ 

Sir Sibald, in a few more hours, was sufficiently recovered to 
learn his old friend’s condition, and, sending for a second opinion, 
the celebrated Sir Geoffrey Probait arrived express from London. 

An amiable partiality for second opinions is universal. 

These eminent leaders act liberally to the rank and file. They 
never object, when called into consultation with general prac. 
titioners, to any remedies, quantity or quality, provided they are 
mot injurious. This very considerate system permits all harmless 
items in the apothecary’s bill. Black draught—pink draught— 
white mixture—arrowroot pills—parsnip powders; all these may 
be ‘‘ exhibited,”’ second opinion deciding they are required. 

Sir Geoffrey having very carefully examined the setting of the 
fractured limb, and pronounced it in the proper state, went to Sir 
Sibald’s room, received from him the number of sovereigns amount- 
ing to “second opinion’s’’ fee from London, and returned to 
‘Grosvenor Street. 

Meanwhile, another traveller entered the ‘‘ Rock Hotel.” 
Charles Mansfield, having ascertained that the lawyer had really 
started on his Quixotic journey, determined to follow, and prevent a 
scene. Charles very naturally expected to find the old man very 
much ashamed, and very ready to return to his desk. 

The shock to his feelings was proportionally great when he 
found Quillett’s condition consequent on saving his sister's life— 
that sister still hovering twixt life and death. Certainly the 
honeymoon, after eight years’ matriage, was sadly interrupted. 

Strange the varied links of that chain held in God’s hand that 
circumstances so unlikely, so unforeseen, should arise and constitute 
the chief events of our lives—yet so it is! Blind mortals cannot 
break that chain ; they cannot unclasp the links. 

For several weeks longer the Trevanions remained at the 
“Rock inn,’’ resolved not to leave it until Quillett had sufficiently 
recovered to bear the journey home. During his progressive amend- 
ment, Wavel came over thrice a week, bringing his patient a re- 
plenishing supply of medicines, pronouncing their efficacy beyond 
his most sanguine hopes. At length the time arrived when the 
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ient’s bodily health was entirely restored—the arm in a satis. 
state to permit his return home, as he anxiously desired. 
Wavel sent in his bill—the long, long list of items neatly set down. 
tonic mixture, every powder, every box of pills, every 
“visit.” Such skill and attention excited gratitude. Quillett 
determined to prove this by inviting Wavel to dinner, and giving 
him a cheque for the money. It seemed unsocial the lawyer did 
not ask Sir Sibald on this occasion ; he sought for confidential con. 
yersation with his medical adviser. 

‘IT suppose,”’ he said, as an opening to the subject, ‘‘ I suppose 
Ihave been very dangerously ill ?’’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘ And must have died but for the medicine you gave?” 

“Unquestionably, you must. Your general state of health 
was completely out of order; the constitution wanted thorough re- 
pairs ; luckily it could stand the powerful remedies we were forced 
togive. You are now, and will be during life, in better health 
than for years.” 

‘‘ Exactly! well, then, Mr. Wavel, besides this cheque’’— 
Quillett handed over the paper—‘“‘and in addition to your bill, I 
wish to offer you a present—something useful.’ 

‘You are very kind !”’ 

** No, no; only my duty !’’ 

He rang the bell. ‘“ Waiter, go up to my room. In the cup- 
board next the drawers you will find a basket, tied over with brown 
paper. Don’t shake it; bring it down carefully, and put it into 
Mr. Wavel’s gig—And, now, my dear sir,’”’ turning to the prac- 
titioner, ‘‘in that basket are all the physic bottles, pill-boxes, and 
powders you have sent me; I have never opened one. They have 
never been touched since the first, when I dismissed the nurse. 
You have only to change the labels, and they will do for some 
other patients. I packed them in carefully every day you sent 
them—it would be a pity to waste them.”’ 

Wavel felt ruffled, but he took out his pocket-book, and when 
he placed the cheque therein, determined to digest the effrontery 
4 the rest of his dinner, and take an extra glass of wine to help 
it down. 

The appointed day at length arrived. The party have left the 
“Rock Hotel ’’ to its usual silence; the poet has worked up the 
incidents in an article for the Sensational Magazine. Trevanion 
Hall has received the happy pair—Charles Mansfield and Lady 
Fanny have left for St. Leonards—Quillett is at his desk again, 

the manifold errors of his clerks; his late chivalrous 
adventure seems banished from his mind by the practical duties of 
daily life. Not so by the villager of Llandnapdnon. Little David, 
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as he is called, tells the story to every tourist, and points out the 
spot where Quillett saw the uplifted hands. In time the tale will - 
become traditionary, and, like other traditions, mixed up most 
probably with fabulous variations. 

We cast our thoughts on to future generations. We see the 
Welsh fisherman gather his children round his knees on a stormy 
night, and while the mother stirs up a blazing fire, he relates that 
wonderful story of the furious waves that dashed the boat through 
the grey rock, and split it on the beach—of the drowning crew—of 
the little old man supposed to have been a spirit—who went out 
on the top of a wave—dropped down at the very spot—called out 


three times, whirled the pair of oars over his head, and saved the 
beautiful lady. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE autumn has passed, Christmas has passed; we are in 
another year. Such of our readers as are acquainted with pro. 
vincial society need not be told the charming excitement surround. 
ing the circles of many miles round Trevanion Hall, when Eveline 
took her position here as the baronet’s wife. The consciousness of 
being a mark for the curiosity of every man and woman, near and 
far off, greatly disturbed her bashful nature. True, ber late acci- 
dent might warrant the excuse for receiving morning visits, but a 
time must arrive when these visits should be returned. Eveline 
confessed her dread of the ordeal, and Lady Fanny, always prompt 
to succour, suggested that the return cards might be accompanied 
by invitation to a ball; the entertainment to be on a wide scale; to 
please everybody (a moral impossibility). Charles, she added, was 
charmed by the idea, and would come from St. Leonards for the 
occasion ; that she would take all trouble off Eveline’s hands, her 
sister having nothing to do but sit and receive the homage of the 
guests. The plan was adopted, and a certain day selected in the 
second week of January—moon at full. 

January is the glorification of county balls—public and private 
—county belles prepare their fascinations ; houses are adorned with 
eligible young men escaped from Christmas family dinners—uncles 
and aunts and fat turkeys, in the interval before the meeting of 
Parliament, where they are to be battered about and trained for 
legislation, These desirables alight in various quarters to flirt and 
enjoy themselves, raise hopes, join the hunt, and act charades ; and 
are led in triumph to the balls. 

If by chance a detrimental gains access to any of these houses 
some youth of high fashion and low purse—he is marked “ be 
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avoided.’” Mothers caution their daughters against such useless 
partners, admonishing thus :— | 


“My darling, never let me see you flirt 
With such destructive creatures, 
No fortune but their white kid gloves 
Their debts and their regimentals.” 


The neighbourhood round Salopford was peculiarly fortunate 

in the January collection of young men. Moreover, in the 

length and breadth of this happy neighbourhood, one solitary in. 

stance appeared of questionable propriety, to receive an invitation 
to the Trevanion ball—it was this :+— 

Zoreb—Sir Mark’s hopeful son—formerly known to the reader, 
had lately married his cook. She was forty years old and very ugly. 
When Zoreb was asked by a friend his reason for so extraordinary 
a choice ; he replied it was the surest way to vex his father, who: 
had refused to pay his gambling debts on the turf, amounting to 
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D ten thousand pounds. The wife had gained supreme control over 
i | her reckless spouse, and as strict discipline prevented any mis. 
. behaviour after his marriage, some people were of opinion she ought 
e to be encouraged, rather than snubbed. Sir Sibald holding this. 
of belief, the bride and bridegroom were included in the wide gather- 
d . 
i. ean now only a week before the ball—as a stroke of electricity 
a is said to vivify the nervous system, so did the Trevanion festal 
Ae | prospect bring fresh life and vigour to female heurts and female 
Dt tongues; from high-born dames, from mothers and daughters of 
ed small squires; from every voice at every visit, nothing but this 
to subject,—to see Lady Trevanion, the heroine of so romantic an 
as incident—actually be introduced, and have a good look at her— 
he judge of her attractions—find them wanting, (not the least of all 
er pleasures). 
he Charles and Lady Fanny arrived from St. Leonards three days: 
he before the ball. Her ladyship’s acknowledged taste caused the 
decorative department to be placed into her hands. . Her creative 
ate fancy brought out all the capabilities of the ancient mansion, 
ith uniting magnificence with brilliant light. Wealth without good 
sles taste spoils whatever it touches ; united, who can limit the result ? 
- of The day after the Mansfields’ arrival, Eveline received a note 
for from Lady Flutterwell—a gay, rich widow (fond of spending money 
and on the Continent), requesting permission to introduce a very par- 
and ticular friend, the Countess Vanderhaussen, who had come to 
England, and was spending a few weeks at Flutterwell Lodge. 
3— A polite answer acceeded to the request. 
be At eleven o’clock next evening the ball was at its fullest and 
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gayest; the brilliant lights rivalled by the brilliant dresses—thg.. 
more brilliant beauties smiling with conscious pride at the effect of . 
their charms, as a contrast to the blaze thrown on the assembly, 
One of the ante-rooms had been converted into a grotto—a fictitious 
moon shed pale quivering rays over tall shrubs and plants, while a 
fountain played over them, extracting the fragrant odours. It was 
a scene for impassioned lovers to breathe their vows, and tender 
maidens to hide their blushes. . 

Lady Trevanion stood at the entrance to the ball-room, and re. 
ceived her guests ; Fanny was in her vocation, introducing partners ; 
Charles whirling every woman who stood still—every woman whose 
hand he could catch, laughing, chatting, the life and soul of the 
party. Sir Sibald, not quite in his element, walked through the 
rooms, trying to be agreeable. 

Such was the state of things when Lady Flutterwell and her 
friend arrived. The countess was presented to Eveline ; and, the 
ceremony concluded, she was pushed forward as prominently as 
possible. Her dress was magnificent—a ruby-coloured velvet robe, 
clasped by a jewelled girdle—raven locks curiously braided, and 
surmounted by a diamond coronet ; her arms bare to the shoulders 
—the bosom exposed; and there wanted those soft charms which 
are thought to warrant the gratis exhibition. The Countess must 
have left her youth far behind, and skilful repairs produced, as 
cosmetics never fail to do, a hardness of expression, anything but 
agreeable. 

Lady Flutterwell had been immediately led into the circle of 
waltzers. The Countess gazed intently on them as they passed. 

‘** That gentleman waltzes too well for an Englishman,’’ she re. 
marked to Fanny, pointing to Charles. 

** He is considered a good dancer,’’ replied his wife. 

“A charming partner !”’ 

** Will you try him?’’ Fanny answered, rather amused. “I 
will introduce him for the honour.”’ 

The Countess bowed, and, without further parlance, Lady 
Fanny took her husband’s arm (he had just released a partner from 
the giddy maze), and led him up to ‘‘ the Countess Vanderhaussen.” 

Now it may appear singular, yet, reader, it is true, during all 
their married life this was the first time that Fanny had ever dis- 
pleased her husband. He was displeased—he showed it. Was it 
possible for Charles Mansfield to look cross? he did—he felt annoyed ; 
greatly annoyed. 

We know there is “ Love at first sight,’? why not aversion 
something that makes you hate a person with an intense power—@ 
disgust at proximity? As her dark flashing eyes met his, Charles 
could not rid his brain of the impression that a similar dislike had 
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been produced years ago by some person ; but in the hurry of mind 
and excitement of the dance, he could not recall the circumstances 
connected with this feeling. Nor had he time. The Countess 
placed one hand on his shoulder; he takes the other. Off they 
start—they fly—they are the attraction of the whole assembly. 
Other dancers draw back and leave them in possession of the floor. 
They are, indeed, a well-matched couple. 

How gracefully the Countess manages her flowing robe, and 

displays a dainty ankle. In her right hand, clasping his—for her 
er’s touch on hers is very light—the lady still retains a 
curiously-shaped fan. The music quickens—one more turn— 
Charles forgets his dislike. So light, so correct the step. A murmur 
of admiration applauds the dancers; they fly round again. They 
are just at the turn of the room when a cry, a heavy fall, a stream 
of blood—the Countess has stabbed Charles Mansfield—the dagger 
fan has pierced his breast ; while in wild, revengeful accents she ex- 
claims, as he lies bleeding at her feet :—‘ Die recreant, the only 
man I ever loved—who scorned my love. Remember St. Gatte! 
remember the convent at Ghent! I have found you at last.” 

These words were uttered as she was seized and dragged across 
the room. They mingled with Fanny’s shriek, as the wife threw 
herself over the prostrate victim. 

Eveline rushed forward with echoing shriek, and all the ladies 
in the rooms repeated the shrieks as a common duty. Lady 
Flutterwell went into high hysterics, imploring Sir Sibald to pro- 
tect her friend, subject at times to delusions. 

Meanwhile, two medical men amongst the guests, rendered 
prompt assistance, and found the wound not dangerous. Happily 
a locket Charles wore under the waistcoat, containing his children’s 
hair, had broken the point of the dagger. Thus the little innocents 
saved their father’s life; but the force with which the blow was 
aimed caused the weapon to rebound from the obstruction, inflict- 
ing the wound on a higher part of the chest, from whence the blood 
flowed freely. In this condition Charles was carried to his 
chamber, amid clamour, terror, and confusion of tongues,—pretty 
little screams from pretty girls, clinging closer to their partners, as 
they cried “ Take her away ! hold her tight !’’ Then the hysterical 
appeal of Lady Flutterwell on behalf of her friend ; but Sir Sibald 
insisted that no plea could be urged for insanity, except unbridled 
passion ; that his brother-in-law had told him the whole story, from 
the meeting in Calais—the offer to leave husband and children and 
elope with Charles—the woman’s vindictive threats when her adul- 
Yerous plan was repulsed, and her crafty attempt to compass his 
Tuin at Ghent. As Charles could give this evidence, Sibald, sup- 
Ported by the opinion and authority of two county magistrates pre- 
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sent, had the Countess conveyed to the police-station in Salopford, 
to await the legal dénowement of this extraordinary affair. 

As the carriages were not ordered till two o’clock, and it was 
now only half-past twelve, the guests were requested to adjourn to 
the supper-room and remain there and in the adjacent apartments, 
excusing the absence of their distressed entertainers, or further con- 
tinuance of the dance. It was also arranged that poor Lady 
Flutterwell should be immediately sent home properly attended, as 
her feelings would, of course, prevent her from joining the party, 
A carriage was ordered, but when it drove to the door her ladyship 
had revived from the fits, and was seated at the supper-table en. 
joying, with the other guests, the delicacies and substantials so 
hospitably provided. One special comfort, the gentlemen could 
enjoy their coxcomb pies and champagne, without having attention 
diverted by the effort to supply agreeable conversation for the 
ladies. ‘The event of the evening was sufficient topic, but as each 
lady—more than sixty in the room—endeavoured to gain the first. 
hearing ; the buzz of united whispers, resembling swarming bees, 
was rather bewildering. 

Mrs. General Touchet was quite sure the poor woman must 
have met with great provocation, though, of course, Lady Fanny as 
a good wife, was bound to believe her husband’s version of the 
story. Lady Firgrove, on the contrary, declared that any mercy 
shown to the wicked creature would make young men afraid of 
being handsome ; and such a dreadful result was shocking to com. 
template ! 

Charles’s wound could not have been dangerous, as both the 
Esculapians joined the company ere the viands were utterly de- 
molished. They had the satisfaction of assuring the guests that 
the patient only needed quiet and repose. Lady Trevanion was 
too agitated to join the company. Sir Sibald met them as they 
severally left the mansion ; he expressed the deepest regret for the 
interruption of their pleasure, trusting they would soon renew their 
visit. Another ball took place; but (we just venture the truth) 
the guests were unanimously of opinion that, compared with the 
former, it went off very flat. 

The Countess, when brought before the magistrate was re- 
manded until Charles was sufficiently recovered to give evidence. 
The instant she saw him a burst of frantic rage, which, together with 
proof that her advances had been repelled, cause the case to be 
dealt with as one of decided insanity. Thus the very atrocity of 
her crime was admitted as its excuse—a line of argument vastly 
specious, but contrary to morality, classing unbridled passions m 
the same catagory as the greatest of human ills. 

As Lady Flutterwell was not prepared to support her dear 
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friend in a private asylum, the Countess was. handed over to the 
County Lunatic Asylum, where—her violence subdued, the vindic- 
tive passions thrown back upon the mind, and there pent-up—bound 
down power corroded life’s springs, and the delinquent’s wretched 
existence soon closed. 

Lady Flutterwell must not be too severely blamed for heartless 
desertion of the woman she styled her friend, but of whom, in 
truth, she knew nothing—except that she flattered her vanity and 
amused her frivolous disposition. The acquaintance was made at 
Baden-Baden, where the crafty sot-distant *‘ Countess” ingratiated 
herself completely, and obtained the invitation to England. The 
Trevanion ball crowned her hope of vengeance, so mercifully 
frustrated. 

This extraordinary affair was the last mischance that ruffled the 
tranquillity of Trevanion Hall. Henceforth the sun rose and set 
on it in peace ; seasons rolled on, bringing no change save additions 
to Sir Sibald’s quiver,—eight years’ delayed bliss, compensated by 
after fulness. Under the gentle influence of his loving and beloved 
wife, the Baronet’s character greatly improved: The latent good 
qualities of his mind, no longer smothered by the growth of selfish 
fastidious feelings, Sibald learned, ere too late, man’s important 
lesson—that the nearest road to happiness lies in thinking himself 
happy, and trying to promote the happiness of others. Tolerant of 
their faults, always watchful to check his own, he was content to 
take the world as it is, for better or worse, however he might try 
to mend it. 

Charles Mansfield and his dear little wife as they advanced in 
life, were blessed with their wonted bright, joyous tempers. They 
and their children passed a large portion of the year at Trevanion 
Hall, and, when in London, the families were constantly together. 

Colonel Mansfield is dead. ‘“ The dowager,’’ no longer courted 
by fashionable society, reconciles herself to the comforts of Sir 
Sibald’s establishment, and spends every Christmas at the Hall. 
Last year she stood godmother to a little Eveline, and though she. 
presented no christening cup, she has in store for the young lady a 
vast amount of worldly advice. 

Our old friend, Quillett, recovered the use of his arm ; but after 
the first year Sir Sibald persuaded him to give up business, and 
reside entirely at the Hall.. Aware that the old man can never be 
happy in jdle life, the Baronet takes pains to convince him of his 
great usefulness in managing the estate. Shrewd as ever, Quillett 
goes round detecting abuses or shortcomings—examining tenant 
farmer’s management of the ground, calculating the value of 
leases ; and when he places these matters before Sir Sibald, Quillet 
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shakes his head, if the lord’of the land be not sufficiently alive to 
the state of affairs. 

The children of both families (never having known such 
revered relatives) call him ‘‘grandpapa.”’ He delights in leading 
their ponies, whilst he recounts the pre-eminent qualities of his 
own faithful ‘‘ Madge,’’ and expresses his belief that quadrupeds 
of these days are, compared with her, a degenerate race. There is 
no change about him, except that Lady Trevanion has induced 
him to discard his wig, which was usually awry; and now his 
silvery hair gives a more dignified character to his appearance. 
Still quaint and amusing, health unbroken, mind unswerved, 
Quillet carries his years, not as a burden, but a crown. Time 
passes him by without marking them on the dial. It is probable 
that intense zeal for the Trevanion property, somewhat exaggerates 
agricultural false reckonings, for, under the liberal encouragement 
of Sir Sibald, we must hope there is no wilful dishonesty. When 
the Baronet shook off the hand of indolence, and determined to 
turn his mind to the duties of his station, when he first felt their 
vast importance, he soon became a man of business. Pleasure is 
the faithful handmaid always waiting on useful exertion ; pointing 
out untrod paths, and helping every work that tends to promote the 
welfare and happiness of dependents. Then our hearts glow with 
satisfaction at the sucess of our efforts ; we look around on smiling 
countenances ; cheerful voices greet us on every side, from the 
cottager’s door ; the thriving farmer’s fields alike, comes in grateful 
blessing. Thus it is through the rich estates of Trevanion; and 
when Sir Sibald and Eveline sit in that noble mansion, their own 
happy home, surrounded by the children of their love, sometimes 
recalling to memory the fantastic errors or grievances of earlier 
days, their souls rise up in thankfulness to the Giver of all good, 
whose providence led and guarded them on to a rational and happy 
life. 

Should these pages ever meet their eyes, Sir Sibald and Lady 
. Trevanion will recognise a true history ; perceiving that the author 
has, in very few instances, departed from facts, adding one more 
instance to the old saying, Trath is stronger than Fiction. 
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The Daughter of Ypocras. 


THE DAUGHTER OF YPOCRAS. ° : 


(See Maundevile’s Travels : cap. iv.) 


COILED in the cave, concentred in her woe, 
She watcheth night and day with weary eyes 
The distant isles, the ships that come and go, 
The sea’s monotonous change of ebb and flow, 
Striving to stifle down half-human sighs. 


A woman’s soul shut in that dragon’s hide 

Of scaly horror! woman’s loving breath 

Quenched in the sulphurous flames that still divide 
Those monstrous jaws, whose hideous gapings wide 
Promise no kisses, threaten only death ! 


Dim is her woe, half-dreamful, for, long time 
Steeped in that foul enchantment, all her sense 
Is dulled and stifled; from the serpent.slime 
Her human instincts vainly strive to climb ; 

A nightmare knowing its own impotence. 


But still she blindly feels the fated hour 

Shall come at last; the fated knight shall sail 
O’er that pale sea, whatever tempest lower, 

And scorn the perilous rocks, and shall not cower 
Before her dreadful self ; he shall not fail. 


For this the counter-spell. In days of old, 
Some spiteful goddess witched her to this shape 
Unclean and vile, then scoffing bade her hold 
The same, until a knight should be so bold 

To kiss her lips ; and this her sole escape. 


And knights have come, yea many, and essayed 
This dread adventure ; but their hearts have failed 
Before that fiery breath and hideous shade 

Of sulphur-fumes, and so their promised aid 

Hath died away and all their courage paled. 


And she—not she—the dragon fierce and wild 
Hath slain them, hurled them on the rocks below, 
In bestial rage at being thus beguiled. 
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Bleached bones of men and steeds lie thick up-piled 
On that weird coast, the monuments of woe. 





But she, the inner woman, ever wails 

Such slaughters, and from saddest human eyes 
bitter tears, when this brute-hate prevails, 

The tenderest tears of pity. What avails? 

Can the doomed Io rid her of the brize ? 


And on a time one came, scarce more than boy, 
With dauntless heart and eyes of steadfast light, 
And proffered kindly kisses. Oh, the joy ! 
Alas, that those hot belchings should destroy 
The best and bravest! He was not a knight. 


That was the very worst. Her sorrow, then, 
Strong agony, had almost burst the spell, 

And freed the woman-soul from that foul den 
Of crusting beastdom. But the strength of men 
Must fail in battle with the strength of hell. 


And still she lies concentred in her woe, 
Awaiting the deliverer night and day ; 

And he will come and kiss her, she doth know 
And she, again a woman, will bestow 

The lands on him. Then she will pass away. 


JOHN Appis, M.A. 
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A RIDE IN MOROCCO. 


BY WALTER PEPYS. 


Ir was half-past three a.m. on a clear starlight November morning 
that I, with two companions, rode off from the Club House Hotel 
at Tangiers, bound on muleback for Tetuan, a distance of forty- 
eight miles at the least. Our cavalcade consisted altogether of five ; 
the other two being ‘‘ Moses,” a very sharp Jew guide, and our 
escort, a most picturesque Moorish soldier, with a long gun slung 
across his shoulder, his body and head totally enveloped in a white 
hooded bernous; his foot resting in the slipper stirrup-irons’ and 
covered by long yellow boots; his long-pointed spurs appearing 
to job into the horse at every step. Luckily his Arab steed was 
well accustomed to the sensation and took it quite composedly. 

At the ‘“‘ Bab el Marsa,’’ or gate opening on to the shore, I 
was a little way behind, and my mule showed its natural obstinacy 
so pertinaciously in refusing to pass a causeway that I stuck fast. 
The rest of the party went on a considerable distance without find. 
ing out my absence. When they did, Moses and the escort came 
back, and we three set hard to work at the obstinate mule, but go- 
ahead he would not ; so we had to follow a circuitous route to join the 
others. This occasioned a considerable delay, but it was taken very 
good humouredly by all. We rode on for two hours more by star- 
light, most of the way over a swampy flat, which in the summer 
had grown a maize crop. About daybreak we were mounting up 
a stony path towards grassed high land: our escort rode ahead to 
point the track, and very romantic did he look with his long bernous 
in the faint light. At sunrice he halted, made a sign for us to go 
on, and then getting off his horse, knelt towards the east with his 
forehead on the ground for several minutes. Religion with him was 
no easy matter, it was then ‘‘ Rhamadan’’ or the Mahomedan lent, 
during which season the faithful are not allowed to touch meat or 
drink from sunrise to sunset. He was riding with us, and under our 
close observation for thirteen hours, during the whole of which time 
Iknow that nothing passed his lips. Rhamadan is a moveable 
ordeal, and in turn occurs in summer, when the sufferings must be 
fearful. I have heard upon good authority, that annually this 
fasting kills many of the weaker, no doubt, owing to a great extent 
‘to the unnatural gorging and general dissipation which immediately 
follows the sunset gun. Smoking also is forbidden during the fast 
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hours, and you see the men holding their pipe all ready for lighting 
when the joyful boom of the gun is heard. Our way lay through 
undulating ground for some hours, very little cultivation was to be 
seen, onlyin patches round the very few circular-thatched huts which 
we passed, although the soil appeared fine enough to grow any seed 
crops, and the land lay in gentle slopes, as if made to please a 
farmer’s eye. Morocco is designedly kept back by the Sultan, 
acting, no doubt, at the instigation of the priests. Though only four 
hours’ steam from Gibraltar, the country is completely savage; there 
is no such thing as a road—-merely tracks—not even bullock carts 
are seen; the only wheeled vehicle is, I heard, an English carriage 
belonging to the Sultan, but never used. 

By eleven o’clock we reached ‘‘ El Fondak,’’ an immense square 
caravanserai on the top of a hill. Here we halted fora rest, taking 
care not to go inside the building for obvious reasons; on our return 
journey we were obliged to enter to our cost. Beyond ‘‘ El Fon. 
dak” the country became more abrupt and wooded ; in the covert 
we saw many partridges and some hares; the partridges perch in 
the trees here, and several times they flew out as we approached. 
I have been told by an Englishmen, of five brace flying out ofa 
bush. The first view of Tetuan is from a sharp turn in the road, 
and the clear atmosphere deceives you a great deal as to the dis. 
tance, which is thirteen miles. You soon descend to the valley 
at the foot of the mountains, which fine rocky range you enjoy 
the view of, about five miles to your right, for the remainder 
of the ride into Tetuan. We gladly reached the gate at a quarter 
past four, after nearly eleven and a half hours hard riding from 
Tangiers, the last three hours being tantalising work, as we could 
see our haven in front of us, and our mules could not be got to 
diminish the distance at any quicker pace than a shambling walk. 

We procured very fair lodgings at the house of one Nahom, a 
Jew who lives with the rest of bis brethren in a separate quarter of 
the town, shut out by gates from the Mahommedan part. This 
Jewish quarter suffered most from the Spanish bombardment in 
1860—guns having been placed on some spurs of the Atlas moun- 
tain to the east of the town; the houses destroyed have never 
been rebuilt, and present a very desolate appearance. Tetuan, m 
general, has never been the same since that event. Many of the 
inhabitants fled and have never returned ; in consequence, closed 
shops are very frequent in the bazaars, which we visited next 
day, and found even now much busier and more important than 
those of Tangiers. This is the market which supplies the Rif 
country with clothing, etc., and many of the Riff people are to be 
seen in the town—savage-looking they are, and I believe ar 
almost independent, the Sultan of Morocco not being really able 
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to.exercise bis authority on their wild coast, which lies between 

Many of the streets have cane lattices, supporting vines stretch. 
ing across from house to house, which must be very agreeable for 
shade in the long, hot summer, The shops are naturally truly 


Oriental—merely holes in the wall, with all the goods within reach 


of the owner, who squats in the front. The articles most notice. 
able are the gay leather work, the enormous high-crowned and 
pbroad-brimmed straw hats, decked with bright wool cords, which 
the countrywomen wear, handsomely engraved brass circular trays, 
and some good specimens of inlaid work, both in metal and wood, 
the former worked in silver and gold, the latter in ivory and silver. 
The Agent of the Vienna Exhibition was having some exquisite 
work done, which he kindly showed to us. Some battle-axes and 
Moorish guns were, no doubt, greatly admired there this summer. 
This Agent was extremely bitter against the English government, 
who, he declared, really ruled Morocco through their Ambassador, 
and was, therefore, responsible for the backward state of the 
country, and for the various deeds of oppression which occurred 
therein. 

In the evening we went out escorted by two soldiers, to see 
Moorish women on their way to attend mosque, this being the only 
day of the year—the 27th of Rhamadan—on which they are allowed 
todo so, They mostly were in parties of six or seven each, carrying 
a lantern, which had a very picturesque effect, completely covered 
up, as they were, in their white robes. Here the women wear their 
faces bound up by a cloth, whilst on the Tangiers side, only the flap. 
of the robe is held up to hide the features. Singularly, many 6f 
the women at Tarifa, on the Spanish coast, just opposite Tangiers, 
have preserved this Moorish custom. One party of young girls 
appeared very curious about us, and lingered behind, talking and 
laughing on our account; but the hag who acted as‘duenna soon 
hurried them on. The mosques were all wide open, lighted up, 
and well filled. One of my companions and myself stayed behind 
our party to look into one, but we were soon told to move on by 


_ one of our escort, who came running back. He said afterwards that 


80 many country people were in the city for the night it was highly 

gerous to run the risk of wounding their religious feelings in any 
way. After walking the crowded alleys for an hour or so we 
refreshed with coffee, at the “Cafe des Serins,’’ a Moorish estab- 
lishment, hung round with fourteen big canary cages. Some very 
monotonous singing, and twanging of a stringed instrument, some- 
thing like a small banjo, was going on among the haditués. In. 
the neighbourhood of Tetuan are some immense orange groves. In 
one garden we visited the fruit literally hung in millions. This. 
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“was once the property of the Bashaw of Tetuan, but having made, 
considerable sum of money, the Sultan, on some pretext, summoned 
him to Fez, the capital, threw him into prison and seized all his 
‘property, this garden included. I was informed this was quite demon 
Moroecano. No wonder the country does not progress much if this 
‘is a real fact. These immense supplies of oranges are used chiefly 
for distilling essential oil; one manufactory we visited uses up 
one hundred thousand a day; twenty thousand are required: for 
one pound of oil ; only the rinds are used, and they are rasped off, 
the pulps are thrown into festering heaps. It is a pity, for the 
health of Tetuan, that a strong detachment of English boys cannot 
be let loose upon these heaps, after each day’s work. Saturday 
happening to occur during our stay, we experienced the incon. 
venience of belonging to a Jewish household on that day. No 
cooking is allowed for twelve hours—from seven a.m. till seven 
pm. We attended the synagogue, and sharply shifted our seats 
upon finding our next door neighbour had the small-pox very 
satisfactorily developed upon him. This was evidently a chronic 
epidemic here ; literally hundreds of fresh cases we saw in the 
streets, and the majority of adults had pock-marked visages. 

The service at this synagogue consisted of a rude, loud chant, 
joined in by the congregation ; then the parchment Book of the 
Law, on rollers, was taken from its sanctum, at the end of the 
building, and carried in procession by the leading members of the 
‘congregation, the remainder kissing the covering as it passed them: 
this done the rolls were taken to the railed platform, where sat the 
Rabbis, and there passages from it were read by the men who had 
borne it round the synagogue, our landlord, Nahom, amongst the 
number. As the book was written entirely in Hebrew, this showed 
that a considerable knowledge of that language was necessary for a 
man to have influence in the Jewish Church. 

The naxt morning we had intended starting for Tangiers, but 
heavy rain prevented us. My companions occupied the morning in 
sketching a Moor and a Jew, the former was decidedly a celebrated 
character: he had on one occasion received one thousand strokes on 
the soles of his feet for the first highway robbery with violence, 
which he had committed ; he took his punishment so well that the 
Bashaw favoured him; this event was his salvation, he now lives 
quietly and acts as chasseur to British officers who come here from 
‘Gibraltar to shoot. One officer was in our lodgings when We 
-atrived. Game must be very plentiful amongst the dwarf palms, 
with which the hills around are covered, because although he pr- 
fessed to be but an indifferent shot, he came back one day, after 

three and a half hours, with a bag consisting of eight brace of 
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partridges, two hares, and three rabbits, the partridges are red! 
and about one-third larger than the British. 

, afternoon clearing up, we took a ride to a monastery, 
distant six miles, called “ Kytan.” It is a great sanctuary, and 
peretics are not allowed to approach near to it. We were quite: 
content with the beautiful view obtained from the hill upon which 
it stands, which hill is covered on the top with some magnificent 
old knarled olives of a very unusual size. Tetuan being situated on 
a rocky plateau, looked very well from this eminence. We 
rode back by the Ceuta road, almost the only track which may be 
galled a road in the country ; it was formed by the Spaniards, in 
1860, to bring their supplies and artillery from the Port of Ceuta 
to Tetuan, a distance of only seven miles, about which they made 
a great fuss; the road is now going toruin. Ceuta still remains 
in the hands of the Spanish, and is used by them as a convict es- 
tablishment. 

The mules came round the next day, and we started on our 
journey back, the rain, as we thought, having spent itself. The 
humpback who kept the keys of the gate opening on to the ‘‘ sok,’’ 
or market-place, was very indignant at merely receiving a peseta 
as his fee and shambled after us, trying particularly to catch the 
rein of my mule. We lost sight of him holding his hands above 
his hideous head, and imploring ‘*mucha agua’’ to fall upon us. 
His prayers were answered, as rain fell in sheets for one hour and 
and-half on our road to El Fondak, and made the path so heavy 
that we saw it was no good attempting to reach Tangiers that 
night, so we resolved to camp in the caravanserai. We occupied an 
oblong dungeon very uncomfortably: fleas were in plenty, and the 
reed mats and maize stalks we laid on were very hard. Our escort 
was in much better luck than we were; he had inquired of every 
person we had met on the way from Tetuan whether the moon had 
been seen the night before at El Fondak. At last one man told him 
it had, and he took good care not to usk another, but ate heartily 
the moment we got in, it being the rule that the Rhamadan season 
does not end in any place after the thirtieth day until the moon is 
clearly visible. 

The next day we had a drowning ride into Tangiers, plunging 
for nine hours through heavy mire and water; if we had delayed 
another twenty-four hours the country would have been impassible. 
Moses our Jewish guide looked very miserable in his hooded bernous. 
He appeared to have much better relations with the natives than 
most of his brethren—who form quite a separate caste, even to 
their dress— they retaining in most instances the old gabardine, 
such as their forefathers wore when they were expelled from Spain 
and sought refuge in Morocco and the Barbary Coast generally. It 
#8 sald that many of the families still retain the keys of their old 
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houses in Grenada and elsewere. The Jews generally are held in. 
much the same estimation as they were by that old Yankee who, 
after silently observing @ noisy group of them in a railway car, 

turned to his companion and muttered, ‘“‘ I just wish Moses had 

never been taken out of that basket.” 





‘THE WAYWODE’S DAUGHTER, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EMMANUEL GEIBEL, 


Fak in the wood, in the deep, dark wood, 
The Waywode’s house doth stand ; 
Icicles hang from the frozen roof, 

Whilst the snow lies over the land. 


A maiden sits by the glowing hearth, 

She is spinning a bridal veil ; 

And she stirs the fire as she hears the wind 
In the chimney moan and wail. 


Then in steps the ancient forest hag 

Who never good news doth bring, 

‘* Good evening, my fair little daughter,’’ quoth she, 
**'To thee a song I will sing.”’ 


** Why should I care for thy songs? Full soon 
My loved one to me will come ; 

There is bread for thee, there is beer for thee, 
Then eat and drink, and then go home.”’ 


The old crone spake, ‘‘ There is time to spare, 
Thy darling will never come back ; 

The wood is deep and the road is wide— 

He hath taken another track.’’ 


**'Why dost thou vex me with false alarms ? 
He swore to be true to me, 

Till little red roses out of the snow, 
Forth blossoming there should be.”’ 
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So spake the maid, yet she trembled sore, 
And the haunting wind rose higher. 

The old crone stayed, and the old crone sang 
Her gloomy song o’er the fire, 


** And as I went through the hollow glen, 

Three gaunt wolves sped away ; 

They had bloody tonyues, and they howled and howled, 
As though they had found their prey. 


And when I came to the pine-grove still, 

I heard three ravens cry ; 

And they croaked, ‘ Ye young ones, your feast shall indeed 
Be increased full daintily.’ 


And when I came to the icy sea 

A youth was lying low ; 

And his red life-blood, from his gaping wounds, 
Flowed over the winter snow. 


Red roses bloomed from the white, white snow— 
My meaning is plain to discern. 


The road is wide, and the wood is deep, 
Thy lover will never return.’’ 


Her song is done, and the hag departs— 
The glow of the fire is gone ; 

The maiden sits but no word she speaks, 
And her cheeks are pale and wan. 


And louder and louder whistles the wind, 

And louder the ravens cry— 

Yet three days more and beneath the damp sod 
Doth the Waywode’s daughter lie. 


JuLIa GODDARD, 
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DIVERSE LINKS IN FRIENDSHIP’S CHAIN. 


In the course of ordinary conversation, it not unfrequently happens, 
that great wonder is expressed that certain individuals amongst the 
friends or acquaintances of the speakers of apparently opposite 
characters and dispositions, should yet be greatly attached to each 
other. A thoroughly satisfactory explanation of this rather com. 
mon occurrence has, perhaps, never been attempted, much less 
obtained. Possibly, a strict and searching scrutiny into that de. 
partment of the mind whence springs our feelings of affection, and 
a patient investigation of the laws which regulate its operations, 
may contribute to shed some rays of light upon this apparently 
mysterious matter. 

In the first place, it may be confidently asserted, that nothing 
is more certain than that there exists, in the human mind at least, 
two species of that affection, which is commonly and vaguely de. 
nominated love. These are as follows: (1) There is a yearning to 
press to our heart, and to overwhelm with caresses those objects 
which have excited our more intense and pure sensational pleasures, 
such ¢.g. as things endowed with beauty, or charms of any descrip. 
tion. (2). There is that nobler and more exalted species of love, 
called respect or esteem, which springs from the natural desire to 
bow, or to give place to, any individual conspicuous for wisdom or 
virtue, or for a steady performance of the duties proper to his 
station in life, &c. 

These two species of affection must never be confounded ; and 
in the prosecution of any investigation, whose object lies within 
this department of our emotional nature, the strictest care must be 
taken to ¢specify which of these is intended, as when e.g. it is 
asserted that, ‘‘a certain person is fond of, or likes a certain other.” 

That certain mental qualities and dispositions exist which uni- 
versally and invariably command approval and affection from all 
but the hardened or perverted heart, is a fact upon which we need 
not waste time in an attempt to establish upon a solid basis of 
argument. Nearly everybody will admit, that he likes or has 
liked something or somebody ; and if questioned as to what it 1s 
that he does like or has so liked, he will probably be able 
specify some definite quality or property with tolerable precision. 
Thus, for instance, great beauty of face and figure, grace of manners 
and quietude of deportment, brilliant mechanical talents, and all 
indications of delicacy and tenderness of feeling, furnish the basis 
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for a violent and powerful burst of emotion, and we are said to bé 
charmed with, or to fall in love with, the possessor of such splendid 
qualities. On the other hand, cheerfulness and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, unselfishness, good-humour, kindness, &c., invariably com. 
mand our respect and affection, and we are said to like the happy 
owner thereof. Now, it is upon the latter of these two kinds of 
affection that we must chiefly concentrate our attention in this 
paper; as it is that which is generally involved in the question 
which we have proposed to solve at the commencement of our 
observations, wherein we have put the case of two persons, possessed 
of apparently incompatible characters or dispositions, entertaining 
great affection for one another. 

Let us now endeavour to enumerate some of the principal 
mental and bodily qualities or dispositions wherein one human 
being is remarked, or said, to differ from another. The following 
list will, we think, be found sufficiently complete for the proseou. 
tion of our intended design :—1, Temperament and bodily strength. 
2. Personal beauty and gracefulness of manners, both native and 
acquired. 8, General mental power, which involves differences of 
opinion upon many subjects. 4. Taste. 5. Disposition of the heart, 
6. Position in society. 7. Moral character. 

We shall now make a few observations under each of the fore. 
going heads. 

1, Temperament and bodily strength. This is perhaps not a 
very marked case, as sometimes, without the aid of practical experi- 
ment, it is very difficult to judge rightly of a person’s powers in 
this respect. Nevertheless, we may often find individuals of a 
directly opposite temperament with a corresponding endowment of 
physical capacity, exhibiting marks of friendship towards each 
other. Those who have powerful and extensively developed nervous 
and muscular systems, und, in consequence, are rendered con- 
spicuous for sensibility, lightness, and volatility of disposition, are 
most inclined to love and associate with those who, with a smaller 
endowment of these instruments of mental and bodily activity, 
possess great digestive power, joined with tardiness of gait and a 
full habit. And this provision of nature would seem to be admirably 
subservient to the accomplishments of many beneficial purposes. 
Gay people being possessed of ample resources for the maintenance 
of liveliness and mirth, do not require the sympathetic force of an 
exterior exhibition of these qualities, in order to stir them up to ac- 
livity. Moreover, this fact of their being perpetually surrounded 
with an atmosphere of gaiety, would tend to blunt their apprecia- 
hon of the pleasures that commonly result therefrom, and which are 
* much relished by those of a different temperament. 

2. With respect to differences in point of personal beauty, 
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gracefulness of deportment, and general good-breeding, it may be 
observed that instances of the two former of these do not seem to 
be uncommon amongst friends. The latter, however, furnishes 
more frequently an effectual barrier to the free intercourse of 
amicable relations. In fact, the want of good breeding affords one 
of the most stable and efficient bases we possess for the successful 
launching forth of sarcastic and unkind remarks. Of course, in all 
the cases we have hitherto brought forward, we have been stp. 
posing that the friendly feeling has not been the child of interest or 
of pleasure, and that it has not rested on a foundation of gratitude 
for past favours, but that it has sprung solely from the contempla. 
tion and appreciation of what are known as virtuous and amiable 
qualities. 

3..It is evident with regard to diversities in general mental 
power, accompanied by corresponding diversities in matters of 
judgment, that these, except where they exist in a very disparate 
degree, can furnish no impediment to the flow of love. Qualities 
of head are always to be discriminated from qualities of heart ; and 
where the latter reign triumphant, the former may, so far as the 
lovingly-disposed spectator is concerned, be almost noted for their 
entire absence. It is evident, however, that one of these species of 
mental characteristic may be regarded as supplementary ‘to the 
other. Nevertheless, it would appear that the qualities of the 
heart, the genuine and only natural development of the emotional 
department of our mental powers, must be present, otherwise little 
affection can be experienced by any one. Great mental power and 
ability, mutually exhibited, can by no means be invariably ob. 
served amongst persons who bear affection towards each other. 

4, Disagreements in taste upon many subjects (although not 
perhaps in all) is not incompatible with the maintenance of 
great affection amongst those who so differ. But any thorough 
and fundamental diversity in this respect—a diversity that ex- 
tends itself over broad fields of conduct—is rarely to be found 
in the case now before us. If a man, ¢.g., be a great hunter, be 
fond of dogs, horses, &c., and spend a good deal of his time in 
thinking them, it is not very iikely that he will care much about a 
man of studious habits, or, in fact, about anybody who does not 
appreciate, or, perhaps, does not understand his incessant gabbling 
about these subjects. Such an individual will probably be voted a 
**slow ”’ fellow by him, and will perhaps be subjected to contempt, 
or to disagreeable expressions of wonder at his seeming stupidity 
and want of vivacity. We must, however, further remark in this 
place, that all men are not fitted to participate in a firmly ce- 
mented or lasting friendship ; and as the traits of character which 
our supposed sportsman would scek out for ‘his purpose, are no 
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those which constitute an appropriate foundation whereon to rest 
our true affections, we may conclude that all his attempts to rear 
thereon a solid and durable fabric would be entirely fruitless. 

5. As the good or evil disposition of an individual is generally 
the cause why affection or dislike is exhibited towards him, it is 


‘obvious that no wide gulf of difference in these respects ought to 


exist in the case now under discussion. Who can be truly said to 
love a covetous, an ambitious, a bad-tempered, or an ill-natured 
man? And the like question may be asked concerning the volup- 
tuous or the lascivious. Doubtless, we often find persons of the 
former type being apparently very good friends, and enjoying, with 

t zest, the seeming delight of each other's society. Neverthe. 
Jess, we rarely find that quasi friendships of this kind (being based 
on nothing fixed or stable) endure for any lengthened period. On 
the other hand, sensibility, good-humour, liveliness, natural affec. 
tion, and all the forms and modes of virtue, invariably awaken our 
affection and esteem, Still,it sometimes happens, that these latter 
qualities are absent from the character of one of the parties, or not 
so strongly developed as compared with those of the other. The 
more brilliant talents or intellectual endowments of the one may be 
regarded by the other with a species of wondering awe. Indeed, it 
may be, that a taste for certain things or pursuits, conjoined with 
an earnest desire of attaining excellence therein, furnishes the chief 
inducement to the cultivation of the acquaintance of any one 
highly accomplished in these respects. In this case, however, no 
true friendship can exist, as the intimate relations between the 
parties are sought for upon principles too purely selfish. And 
although these important intellectual qualities may generate a 
species of cold esteem, or even admiration, they can never prompt 
to the performance of those many kindly actions which spring from 
a deeper or more veritable affection. 

6. As differences in social position (especially where they are 
very wide) generally involve differences in education, habits, and in 
manners, and as these last constitute perhaps, the most effectual 
barriers to the excitement of the friendly disposition, it is evident 
that where the former exists, the effects of the latter must follow 
thereupon. As to other respects, however, we very often esteem a 
man whose social position is very much lower than our own; but 
of course, our own self-respect and public opinion would operate to 
hinder us from bestowing upon him any very signal tokens of our 
affection, except in a manner and of a kind that would be deemed 
almost inconsistent with the existence of such a feeling. So that, 
however much we may hold such a man in estimation on account 
of his redeeming and loveable qualities, the necessity of conforming 
to the usages of society would necessarily restrain our desire to 
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cultivate his acquaintance, or be united with him in the bonds of 
friendship. 

7. With regard to moral character, we think it may be 
announced as a general proposition, that grave differences in this 
respect furnish an insurmountable obstacle to the current of friend. 
ship, even between persons of the same sex. Does the steady and 
sober man associate with the drunkard, or can he for a moment in. 
dulge any benevolent disposition towards him, short of actual pity 
for his woeful condition? To be sure, we have the notable example 
of Socrates before our mind just now. There can be no doubt of 
his passionate love for the dissolute Alcibiades ; but it was a love of 
tenderness rather than of respect—of tenderness conjured up by his 
splendid beauty and brilliant accomplishments, and it was inti. 
mately conjoined with an intense desire to free his loved one from 
the galling yoke of sin. It is only what are known as bottle. 
friends—men whose moral character is about equal in point of de. 
pravity who thus enjoy the pleasures of friendship ; but it is a 
friendship, not based on natural esteem for the good qualities of 
each other, but on the selfish principle of liking to be near that 
which serves in any way as an instrument for the stimulation and 
perpetuation of their own sensual pleasures. 

On the whole, therefore, although it be extremely difficult, if 
not dangerous, to attempt to draw any very general conclusion 
upon a subject admitting of the intermingling of so many con. 
comitant and varying circumstances, it must be admitted that any 
vast, or fundamental diversity between the heart of one individual 
and that of another, is totally destructive to the maintenance of 
friendship between them. Doubtless, it may be said, that the 
voluptuous generally find comfort and satisfaction in the society of 
the voluptuous ; but in cases where the augmentation of the base 
pleasures arising from their mode of life is not the prime mover of 
their sodality,’‘there generally runs an under-current of what is 
termed good-nature, to which, as to its source, may commonly 
be traced the main stream of friendly feeling. However clear and 
apparently ingenuous be the demonstrations of friendship between 
any two persons, as ¢.. constantly associating together, confer- 
Ting presents and other benefits upon each other, &c., if the mental 
qualities} naturally requisite to that effect, do not exist on either 
side, no true affection can possibly arise between them. The God 
who made us has endowed us with spiritual qualities and disposi- 
tions which the uncorrupted heart invariably regards with aD 
admiring and respectful eye. Strip the soul of these, repress and 
stifle them by bad company, or an imperfect education, and he 
who would have been loved by all men, is immediately transformed 
into an object of disregard and neglect, or even worse. On the 
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other hand, leave these transcendent virtues intact, but divest the 
soul of all other powers, all other accomplishments and embellish. 
ments, native and acquired—nay, overload the scale on one side, 
and leave that on the other side almost entirely empty, and all the 
ptoms of true and genuine friendship may be excited, even to 
the pitch of enthusiasm. 
ow if a child be questioned with respect to whom, amongst 
certain persons individually specified, he likes, it will generally be 
found that those persons are most esteemed by him in whoth may 
be traced plain and indelible marks of kindliness, friendliness, and 
freedom from selfishness. It is upon a due consideration of this 
fact, that we have been induced to regard children as being perhaps 
the best judges of natural amiability of disposition in human 
beings. ‘Their judgment upon this point, although perhaps not 
entirely unbiassed, so far as themselves are concerned, is generally 
neither marked by any preconceived prejudice, nor made partial by 
any fear of disagreeable consequences. They are supposed to be 
totally ignorant of sensuality, with its guasi delights and joys, and 
their partners in sport are not selected by reason of any leaning to- 
wards excesses of this description, but mainly on account of a uni- 
form and merited course of kindly conduct being shown towards 
themselves. But then it may be said, that nearly everybody makes 
friends at school, or at some period of his youth ; and that, as com. 
paratively few possess those qualities of head and heart whereon 
this affection is naturally based, surely some other element must be 
called in, in order to the due explanation of this phenomenon, But 
to all this the answer is, that very often all the affection and esteem 
lie on one side, while only gratitude and the desire of preserving 
at least a shadow of decency in the eyes of the world, exist on the 
other. Moreover, mere profit or selfish enjoyment very frequently 
furnishes the leading motive to the formation of so-called friend- 
ships. And pleasant associations, or dangers and exquisite de- 
lights mutually enjoyed, very often bring people together, impart- 
ing to them thereby a keen interest in each other’s fate, when, if 
such things had not occurred, they might perhaps never have seen 
each other, 

Again, if a young lady be examined and cross-examined with 
regard to what sort of a husband she would like, she will, if she be 
of a gay and lively disposition, probably prefer a man of ability, con- 
joined with a quiet and peaceful temperament, and vice versd. It may 
be, indeed, that if she be possessed of an independent cast of character 
—one whose selfish or organic inclinations have never been silenced 
by the voice of conscience, and whose devotional feelings have never 
been developed—it may be, indeed, in this case that she will choose a 
man with plenty of money and considerab! yadvanced in life, in orde 
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that having soon got rid of him, she may be at liberty to choo 
for herself a second time. We hope that we are not overstraining faots 
or that we are not dealing unjustly with our American cousins, if 
we say, that this ‘‘advanced”’ stage of thought upon this subject, js 
that which has now been reached by our transatlantic friends, 0 
course, in a country where practically morality has been reduogj 
to zero, there can be no basis for true friendly feeling, and, therefore, 
no pure and virtuous sexual love ; since the latter, in its highest 
and noblest sense, can only exist between those whose character and 
conduct bear the strictest scrutiny. It is, therefore, a lamentable 
sign of the times when the proposition that, “ falling in love is gone 
out of fashion ’’ can be disseminated over the world without meet. 
ing a dissentient voice. 

Ladies may like a quietly-disposed gentleman, when they ar 
conscious of their own powers in the maintenance of gaiety in a com. 
pany of people, and when, therefore, exterior aid for the accom. 
plishment of that end would be superfluous. They may like a 
clever, or a well-educated man, because, being aware of their own 
inferiority in those respects, they have something whereon to look 
with regard and admiration. They may like a handsome or a well. 
bred man, one whose social position is somewhat higher than their 
own, because they feel proud to be linked with the happy possessor 
of such admirable qualities, and because they are freed from the 
disagreeable feelings that would attend a parade before their female 
friends of anyone devoid thereof. But, however selfish, or even 
prudent, in the common meaning of that term, she may be in the 
selection of a husband, she will never, if her mind be free from all 
base or improper influences, be found to fix her affections upona 
bad.tempered, a dissolute, or an ill-natured individual. 

We cannot better conclude our remarks than by a quotation 
from the works of one whose speculations upon our subject, were 
totally unknown to us until after our own thoughts thereon were 
matured: ‘‘ All persons promiscuously—the good, the bad, and 
those of an intermediate character—may feel towards each other that 
kind of friendship which originates in pleasure and utility; but 
good men only can be the objects of friendship properly so-called, 
independent of circumstances and resulting from what is most 
essential and most unalterable in the character itself.’’ (Aristotle, 
Ethics, b. 8.) 

P. Q. K. 
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The Dredgers. 


THE DREDGERS. 


DaRkNEss of midnight, low and high, 
Over the sea in tumultuous commotion, 
Over the billowy rolling sky, 
Like another stormy ocean. 


Roar of the waves in the thundering caves, 
Darkness half light for the trees dark as death, 


' Bent by the blast, or uprising aghast, 


As listening to hear what the wild wind saith : igs 


Alas for the dredgers, seven good men, 
Caught in the toils of the mist, 

Mesh of the sea.mist and fog of the fen, 
Crawling round them or ever they wist. 


And woe for the desolate hearths to-night, 
And the children crying for bread, 

And the women hearkening each footsound light 
For the feet none will ever hear tread ! 


O treach’rous mist stealing in from the sound, 

Up by the channels and dykes of the river, Be 
Hiding the hollows and shallows around, 

And seven. good men left to grope there and shiver. 


a 


QO pitiless tide crawling in from the deep, 

Up through the gullies and drains of the river ; 
Covering the wash and the mudbanks, to creep 

Round seven good men doom’d to sink there and shiver ! 


To cry out in vain to the desolate shore, 

- Weird marshy flat lick’d to swamp by the tide, 

And think of the homes they will never see more, 
With no one to tell how forlornly they died. 


Not a soul to hearken their sad cries loud, 
On such hand either bank, too, so near ! 

Ooze for their deathbed and mist for their shroud, 
And the briny swash for their bier.”’ 


Darkness of midnight, low and high, 
Roar of the wild wind and moan of the deep, 
And the ghosts of the dead in the river that lie, 
Wailing around while their loved ones weep. 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 








SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


¥. 
JESSICA. 


* Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 
Merchant of Venace. 


“Love laughs at locksmiths.’’ Well that proverb told 

Thy history, young heroine, what time, 

’Mid all romancement of thy sunny clime 
Thou fleddest with thy love. His loss of gold 
Roused to resentment deep thy father old : 

But ob, a gift beyond all worldly pelf 

Thou gav’t thy lover, giving thy sweet self 
In his adoring bosom to enfold. 

How strange that he who acts a father’s part 

Should seek to exercise paternal sway 

O’er that which only can young love obey— 
The prompting of thy gentle woman’s heart. 
Who deems the locksmith’s or duenna’s art 

Can foil the maiden that has learned to love? 

So come, dear girl, thy lattice ope above 
And join thy loved one never—never to depart ! 


MauRicE DAVIES. 


